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Halidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch, 
m Scottish History. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Svo. pp. 109. 

London, 1822. 

Tue muse of Sir Walter Scott has 
slumbeved so long, that we had almost 
ceased to consider him as a poet, his 
whole fame seeming absorbed in the 
character of a novelist. Itis true that, 
in those numerous productions which 
have been so confidently ascribed to 
his pen, there have been now and then 
some sparklings of poetry interspersed, 
which have reminded us of the author 
of ‘Marmion,’ and the * Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ;’ but the last of the Waverley 
novels, Nigel, deficient and faulty as it 
is in other respects, is even wantivg in 
that charm. 

Of the present work we need only 
say, that it is designed to illustrate mi- 
litary antiquities and the manners of 
chivalry iv order to bespeak for it con- 
siderable expectations, since the author 
18 the poet of chivalry, and paints the 
agesin which it flourished withso vivid 
a pencil, that we at once find ourselves 
carried back four centuries, mixing 
with the Edwards and Henrys, aud the 
knights, "squires, and pages, who, by 
deeds of arms, rendered themselves 
immortal, The drama of Halidon 
Hill, we are told by the author in 
his preface, was commenced with the 
parpose of contributing to a miscellany 
projected by a friend ; but, instead of 
being contined to a scene or two as in- 
tended, it gradually swelled to the size 
of an independent publication. It is, 
he assures us, ‘in no particular either 
designed or calculated for the stage ; 
so that, in case any attempt shall be 
made to produce it in action, it shall 
be solely at the peril of those who make 
such an experiment.” This peril will, 
we doubt not, be braved by some one 
or other, 

Halidon Hill is founded on an} 
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event in Scottish history, recorded by 
Pinkerton and other writers, which oce| 
curred in 1402, When Henry IV. | 
was engaged in his Welsh war against | 


Owen Glendower, Douglas, with the 
Earls of Angus and Moray, entered 
England with an army of ten thousand 
men, and were met by the Earl of 
Northumberland aud his son Hotspur 
Percy, with the Earl of March. The 
artnies ict at Homildon Hill, when 
the English decided the combat by 
their archers; their men of arms, 
knights, and squires, not striking a 
single blow, but remaining spectators 
ofthe rout; near five hundred Scots pe- 
rished in the river Tweed, upon their 
flight. Among the illustrious were 
Douglas, whose chief wound deprived 
him of an eye, the Earls of Moray and 
Angus, with a host of Scottish chiefs. 
At this battle of Homildon a most in- 
teresting circumstance occurred, of 
which good use is made in the drama, 
It is thus related by Pinkerton:— 
‘The Scots fell without fight and unre- 
venged, till a spirited knight, Swinton, ex- 
claimed aloud, “O my brave country- 


men! what fascination haS seized you to- | 


day, that you stand like deer to be shot, 
instead of indulging your ancient courage, 
and meeting your enemies hand to hand ? 
Let those who will, descend with me, that 
we may gain victory, or life, or fall like 
men.” ‘This being heard by Adam Gor- 
don, between whom and Swinton there 
existed an ancint deadly feud, attended 
with the mutual slaughter of many follow- 
ers, he instantly fell on his knees before 
Swinton, begged his pardon, and desired 
to be dubbed a knight by him whom he 
must now regard as the wisest and the 
boldest of that order in Britain. The ce- 
remony performed, Swinton and Gordon 
descended the hill, accompanied only by 
one hundred men; anda desperate valour 
led the whole body to death.’ 


Such was the battle of Homildon, 
but the author has transferred the 
scene of action to Halidon Hill; for, 
sys he, ‘who would again venture ta in- 
troduce upon the scene the celebrated 
Hotspur; there are, however, some 
coincidences in the battle, which may 
reconcile the severe antiquary to ‘the 
change: a Scottish army was de- 
feated by the English on both occa- 
sions, and under nearly the same cir- 


Cuaistances of address on the part of | 


the victors, and mismanagement on 
that of the vanquished, for the Eng- 











lish long-bow decided the day in both 
cises. in both cases, also, a Gerdon 
was left on the field of battle, and at 
[lalidon as at Homildon, the Scots 
were commanded by an ill-fated repre- 
sentative of the great house of Doug- 
las. Although thesubject of the dranva 
is the defeat of the Scots, yet the au- 
thor, with true national feeling, has at- 
tributed the defeat of his country- 
men entirely to the envy and imbe- 
cility of their leader, and 1n this he has 
avowedly gone beyond the historical 
fact. Phe names are of coursealtered, 
by transferring the events of one reign 
to the period of another; thus Edward 
I1f. takes the place of .Henry 1V. on 
the one part, and the regent a character, 
purely imaginary, is substituted for the 
Doulas of the battle. 

The drama, which consists of only 
two acts, commences with a scene in view 
of Halidon, between DeVipouta Knight 
Templar, and the Prior af Mairsen 
Dieu. The prior urges him to jom 
some baron’s banner that— 

‘The honour’d sword 
That fought so well in Syria, ghould not wave 
Amid the ignobie crowd.’ 

He points out the numberof their 

forces aud exclaims :— 


| €Sure "tis a gallant show! The Brace himself 


Hath often conquered at the head of fewer 
And worse appointed followers.” 

‘ Vipont. Ay, but twas Bruce that led them.’ 

Adam Swinton, a distinguished hero 

at the battle of Homildon, who was too 
im portant a character not to he preserved 
in the present sketch, enters attended 
by his squire Reyuald, whom he or- 
ders to plant his pennon there antil the 
Regent assigns to each band its station 
inthe host. Reynald claims, ‘ that must 
be by the standard,’ a right since geod 
St. David’s reign. Hes finely re- 
proved by Swinton, who, in the spririt 
of a true kuight, exclaims :— 

‘ Where the generat plants the soldier, 
There is his place of hopour, and there only 
His valour can win worship.’ 

Swinton’s followers, who, some twelve 
veurs before, had numbereda thousand, 
were vow shravk te sixty lancers, 
Swintonrelates howhis familyhad fallen, 
notin fight with England, but ‘im pri- 
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vate feud with the proud Gordon,’ 
whose wrath devoured his gallant sire: 


‘ Vipont. Since thou dost weep, their death 
is unavenged ? 
Swinton, Templar, what think’st thou me ?— 
See yonder rock, 
From which the fountain gushes—is it less 
Compactof adamant, though waters flow from it? 
Firm hearts have moister eyes —They are aveng- 
ed ; 
I wept not till they were—till the proud Gordon 
Had with his life-blood dyed my father’s sword, 
In guerdon that he thinn’d my father’s lineage, 
And then I wept my sons; and, as the Gordon 
Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him, 
Which mingled with the rest—We had been 
friends, 
Had shared the banquet and the chace together, 
Fought side by side,—and our first cause of 
strife, 
Woe to the pride of both, was but a light one. 
Vip. You are at feud, then, with the mighty 
Gordon? 
Swin. At deadly feud. 
Jand, 
Where the sire’s quarrels descend upon the son, 
As due a part of his inheritance, 
As the strong castle and the ancient blazon, 
Where private vengeance holds the scales of jus- 
tice, 
Weighing each drop of blood as scrupulously 
As Jews or Lombards balance silver pence,— 
Not in this land, *twixt Solway and St. Abb’s, 
Rages a bitterer feud than mine and their’s, 
The Swinton and the Gordon, 


Vip. You, with some threescore lances—and 
the Gordon 
Leading a thousand followers. 
Swin. You rate him far too low. Since you 
-—.. sought Palestine, 
He hath had grants of baronies and lordships 
In the far-distant north. A thousand horse 
His southern friends and vassals always nuiu- 
ber'd, 
Add Badenoch kerne, and horse from Dee and 
Spey, 
He ’ll count a thousand more—And now, De 
Vipont, 
If the Boar-heads seem in your eyes less worthy, 
For lack of followers—seek yonder standard— 
The bounding Stag, with a brave host around it; 
There the young Gordon makes his earliest field, 
And pants to win his spurs. His father’s friend, 
As well as mine, thou wert—go, join his pennon, 
And grace him with thy presence. 
Vip. When you were friends, I was the friend 
of both, 
And now I can be enemy to neither ; 
But my poor person, though but slight the aid, 
Joins on this field the banner of the two 
Which hath the smallest following. 


Swin. Spoke like the generous knight, who 

gave upall, 

Leadivg and lordship, in a heathen land, 

To fight a Christian soldier—yet, in earnest, 

I pray, De Vipont, you would join the Gordon 

In this high battle. “lis a noble youth, 

So fame doth vouch him,—amorous, quick, and 
valiant; 

Takes knighthood, too, this day, and well may 
use 

His spurs too rashly in the wish to win them. 

A friend like thee beside him in the fight, 

Were worth a hundred spears, to rein his valour 

And temper it with prudence :—’tis the aged ca- 
gle 

Teaches his brood to gaze upon the sun, 

With eye undazzled. 


Here, in this Border- 





Vip. Alas, brave Swinton! Would’st thou 
train the hunter 

That soon must bring thee to the bay? Your 
custom, 

Your most unchristian, savage, fiend-like cus- 
tom, 

Binds Gordon to avenge his father’s death. 

Swin. Why, be it so! I look for nothing else : 
My part was acted when I slew his father, 
Avenging my foursons—Young Gordon’s sword, 
If it should find my heart, can ne’er inflict there 
A pang so poignant as his father’s did. 

But | would perish by a noble hand, 
And such will his be if he bear him nobly, 
Nobly and wisely on this field of Halidon,’ 

In the council of the Scottish chiefs 
which is held, Lennox advises that the 
army should retire a little to get a fairer 
field and better vantage. Swinton is of 
the same opinion, but this is over ruled 
by the Regent: This scene, in which 
the pride of the Scottish chiefs is so 
prominent, is admirably drawn, Len- 
nox is ordered to the rear and feels 
hurt, saying :— 

‘The van were fitter 
For him who fought abreast with Robert 
Bruce. 
‘Swinton. (apart.) Discretion hath forsaken 
Lennox too! 


The wisdom he was forty years in gathering 
Has left him in an instant.’ 


Swinton deprecates all bickerings, as— 
‘Ill fares it with the flock, 
If shepherds wrangle, when the wolf is nigh.’ 


Young Gordon sees Swinton, and 
pleased with his conduct in council, 
thus accosts him :— 

‘Sir Knight, I pray you, of your gentle courtesy, 
To tell your honoured name. I am ashamed, 
Being unknown in arms, to say that mine 
{s Adam Gordon. 
Swin. (shews emotion, but instantly subdues 
it). It is a name that soundeth in my ear 
Like to a death-knell—ay, and like the call 
Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal lists ; 
Yet "tis a name which ne’er hath been disho- 
nour’d, 
And never will, I trust—most surely never 
By such a youth as thou. 
Gordon. There’s a mysterious courtesy’in this, 
And yet it yields no answer to my question. 
I trust, you hold the Gordon not unworthy 
To know the name he asks ? 
Swin. Worthy of all that openness and ho- 
nour 
May shew to friend or foe—but, for my name, 
Vipont willshew it you; and, if it sound 
Harsh in your ear, remember that it knells there 
But at yourown request. This day, at least, 
Though seldom wont to keep itin concealment, 
Asthere’snocause | should, you had not heard it. 
Gor. This strange 
Vip. The mystery is needful. Follow me. | 
[ They retire behind the side scene. 
Swin. (looking after them.) ‘Tis abrave youth. 
How blush’d his noble cheek, 
While youthful modesty, and the embarrass- 
ment 
Of curiosity, combined with wonder, 
And half suspicion of some slight intended, 
Ali mingledinthe flush; but soon ‘twill deepen 





¢ + % ~ , a . ré ’ 
into revenge’s glow. How slow is Vipont: 
[ wait the issue, as I’ve seen spectators 
‘ ; , . : 
Suspend the motion even of the eye-hds, 





_- > 


When the slow gunner, with his lighted mate), 
Approach d the charg’d cannon, in the act , 
To waken its dreadslumbers —Now “tis out: 
He draws his sword, and rushes towards me, 
Who will nor seek nor shun him. 
__ Enter Gordon, withheld by Vipont. 
Vip. Hold, for the sake of heaven s—O, for 
the sake 
Of your dear country, hold !—Has Swinton 
slain your father, 
And must you, therefore, be yourself a parti. 
cide, 
And stand recorded as the selfish traitor, 
Who, in her hour of need, his country’s cause 
Deserts, that he may wreak a private wrong *— 
Look to yon banner—that is Scotland’s stan- 
dard ; 
Look to the Regent—he is Scotland’s general ; 
Look to the English—they are Scotland’s foe- 
men ! 
Bethink thee, then, thou art a son of Scotland, 
And think on naught beside. 
Gor. He hath come here to brave me'—Off ' 
Unhand me! 
Thou can’st not be my father’s ancient fried, 
That stand’st twixt me and him who slew my 
father. 
Vip. You knew not Swinton. 
passing thought 
Of his high mind was with you; now, his soul 
Is fixed on this day’s battle. You might slayhim 
At unawares before he saw your blade drawn.’ 
Gordon so far subdues his enmity to 
Swinton, as to request the old hero to 
give his advice in council for the orders 
ing of the battle; Swinton cautions 
the regent that, as the army is mar- 
shalled on the hill side, the English ar- 
chers will destroy it; and tells him 
that, if he will keep the hill with 
the main army, he should dispatch a 
body of horse to attack the archers, 
and offers to lead them. It was thus, 
he says, that Bannockburn was fought 
and won. The Regent, however, obsti- 
nately adheres to his own plan, in des- 
pite of the experienced council of Swin- 
ton; he then calls Gordon, Somerville, 
Hay, and some twenty others for knight- 
hood, and here our author introduces 
that scene which occurred on the field 
of battle at Homildon, and which we 
have already mentioned :— 
‘ Regent, Gordon, stand forth. 
Gor. I pray your grace, forgive me. 
_ Reg. How ! seek you not for knighthood ? 
Gor. I do thirst fort. 
But, pardon me—'tis from another sword. 
Reg. It is your sovereign’s,—-seek you for a 
worthier ? 
Gor. Who would drink purely, seeks the se- 
cret fountain, 
How small soever—not the general stream, 
Though it be deep and wide. My lord, I aie 
The boon of knighthood from the honoure 


weapon 
Of the best knight, and of the sagest leader, 


That ever graced a ring of chivalry. 

—Therefore, I beg the boon, on bended Knees 

Even from Sir Alan Swinton. [ Knee : 

| ject % e anc 
Reg. Degenerate boy - Abject at once 4 

insolent!— a 

See, lords, he kneels to him that slew his f 
ther ! 


Scarce orie 
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— 
Gor. (starting up) Shame be on him who | 
speaks such shameful word! 
shame be on him whose tongue would sow dis- 
sensiony . 
When most the tine demands that native Scots- 
men 
Forget each private wrong! 
Swin. (interrupting hin) 
you craye me 
To be your sire in chivalry, I remind you 
War has its duties, office lias its reverence 5 
Who governs in the sovereigns name Is sove- 


Youth, since 


vercign,— 
Crave the Lord Regent’s pardon. 
Gor. You task me justly. and I crave his par- 
don, [ Bows to the Regent. 
His and these noble lords’; and pray them all 
Bear witness to my words.—Ye noble presence, 
Here 1 remit unto the Knight of Swinton 
All bitter memory of my father’s slaughter, 
All thoughts of malice, hatred, and revenge ; 
By no base fear or composition moved, 
But by the thought, that in our country’s battle 
All hearts should be as one. I do forgive him 
As freely as I pray to be forgiven, 
And once more kneel to him to sue for knight- 
hood 
Swin. (affected, and drawing his sword.) Alas! 
brave youth, tis I should kneel to you, 
And, tendering thee the hilt of the fell sword 
That made thee fatherless, bid thee use the point 
After thine own discretion. For thy boon 
Trumpets be ready—lIn the holiest name, 
And in Our Lady’s and Saint Andrew’s name, 
[ Touching his shoulder with the sword. 





{ dub thee knight! Arise, Sir Adam Gordon ! 
Be faithful, brave, and O! be fortunate, 

Should this ill hour permit! 

| The Trumpets sound ; the Ieralds ery *‘ Lar- 
gesse ;’’ and the Altendants shout ** A Gor- 
don! A Gordon!’ ; 
The reproaches of the worthless Re- 
gent on the generous conduct of Gor- 
don oppresses him: he reflects that, 
though he has forgiven, he is fatherless : 
© Swin. Gordon, no; 

For, while we live, I am a father to thee. 

Gor. Thou, Swinton? —no!—that cannot, 
cannot be. 

Swin. Then change the phrase, and say, that 
while we live, 

Gordon shall be my son.—If thou art fatherless, 
Am I not childless too? Bethink thee, Gordon, 
Our death-feud was not like the household fire, 
Which the poor peasant hides among its embers, 
To smoulder on, and wait a time for waking. 
Our’s was the conflagration of the forest, 
Which, in its fury, spares nor sprout nor stem, 
Hoar oak, nor sapling—not to be extinguish’d, 
Till Heaven, in mercy, sends down all her wa- 

ters. 

But, once subdued, its flame is quenched for 

ever ; 

And Spring shall hide the track of devastation, 
With foliage and with flowers Give me thy 

hand. 
Gor. My hand and heart!—And freely now 
—to fight! 

Swinton and Gordon are ordered to 
the rear guard ; but they determine to 
descend sidelong the hill, and charge 
in front, but are ata loss for a guide, 
when Hob Hattely, a moss trooper, 
Starts from a thicket and offers to con- 
duct them, 


Phe second act commences with a: 





AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


scene in the English army, where King 
Edward, Baliol, Perey, Chandos, and 
the Abbot of Walthamstow are watch- 
ing the motion of the armies. The 
skill and success of the English archers 
is thus well described by the king :— 
‘See, Chandos, Perey—Ha, Saint George! St. 
Edward! 
See it descending now, the fatal hail-shower, 
The storm of England's wrath—sure, swift, re- 
sistless, 
Which no mail-coat can brook.—Brave English 
hearts ! 
How close they shoot together !—as one eye 
Had aim’d five thousand shafts—as if one hand 
Had loosed five thousand bow-strings! 

Percy. The thick volley 
Darkens the air, and hides the sun from us. 

King Edward. It falls on those shali see the 

sun no more, 
The winged, the resistless plague is with them. 
How their vexed host is reeling to and fro, 
Like the chafed whale with fifty lances in him : 
They do not see, and cannot shun the wound. 
The storm is viewless as death's sable wing, 
Unerring as his scythe. 
Per. Horses and riders are going down toge- 
ther. 
‘Tis almost pity to see nobles fall, 
And by a peasant’s arrow.’ 

The king observes a body of the 
enemy’s horse rush from the thicket and 
charge the English archers : he orders 
Percy and Chandos to the rescue. 
Swinton and Gordon, with their fol- 
lowers, have been victorious over the 
Eovglish vanguard ; and their pennous 
are pitched in two adjoining bushes, 
that they may wave, as their masters 
fought, side by side :— 

‘Swin. Let the men rally and restore their 

LankKS, 
Here on this vantage-ground—disorder’d chase 
Leads to disorder’d flight ; we have done our 
part, 
And if we're succour’d now, Plantagenet 
Must turn his bridle southward. 
Reynald, spur to the Regent with the basnet 
Of stout De Grey, the leader of their vanguard ; 
Say, that in battle-fromt the Gordon slew him, 
And by that token bid him send us succour, 
Gor. And tell him that when Selby’s head- 
long charge 
Had well nigh borne me down, Sir Alan smote 
him. 
I cannot send his helmet, never nutshell 
Went to so many shivers.—Hark ye, grooms ! 
(To those behind the scenes. 


Why do you let my noble steed stand stiffening | 


After so hot a course? 
Swin. Ay, breathe your horses, they’ ll have 
work anon, 
For Edward’s men-at-arms will soon be on us, 
The flower of England, Gascony, and Flanders ; 
But with swift succour we will “bide them 
bravely.— 
De Vipout, thou look’st sad? 
Vip. it is because I hold a Templaz’s sword, 
Wet to the crossed hilt with Christiaan blood. 
Swin. The blood of English archers—what 
can gild 
A Scottish blade more bravely ? 
Vip. Eventherefore grieve I for those gallant 
yeomen, 
England’s peculiar aad Appropsiate sons, 





Known innootherland. Each boasts his hearth 

And field us free as the best lord, his barony 

Owing subjection to no human vassalage, 

Save to their king andlaw, Hence are they 
resolute, 

Leading the van on every day of battle, 

As men who know the blessings they defend. 

Hence are they frank and generous in peace, 

As men who have their portion in its plenty. 

No other kingdom shews such worth and hap- 


piness 
Veil’d in such low estate—therefore I mourn 

them 
Swin. Vil keep my sorrow for our native 

Scots, 


Who, spite of hardship, poverty, oppression, 

Still follow to the fieid their chieftain’s banner, 

And die in the defence on’t. 

Gor. And if I live and see my halls again, 

They shall have portion in the good they fight 
for. 

Each hardy follower shall have his field, 

His household hearth, and sod-built home, as 
free 

Asever Southron had. They shall be happy !— 

And my Elizabeth shall smile to see it!— 

I have betray’d myself. 

Swin. Do not believe it— 

Vipont, do thou look out from yonder height, 

And see what motion in the Scottish host, 

And in King Edward’s — [Exit Vip. 

Now will I couhsel thee ; 

The Templar’s ear is for no tale of love, 

Being wedded to his order. But I tell thee, 

The brave young knight that hath no lady-love 

Is like a lamp unlighted; his brave deeds 

And its rich painting do seem then most glo 
rious, 

When the pure ray gleams through them.— 

Hath thy Llizabeth no other name? 


Gor. Must I then speak of her to you, Sir 


Alan? 
The thouynt of thee, and of thy matchless 
Streneth, 
Hath conjured phantoms upamongst her dreams. 
The name of Swinton hath been spell suflicient 
To chace the rich blood from her lovely cheek, 
And would’st thou now kaow her's? 
Swin, I would, nay must, 
Thy father in the paths of chivalry, 
Should know the load-star thou dost rule thy 
course by. 
Gor, Nay then, ber name is—hark 





[ Whispers. 

Siwin. | know it well, that ancient northern 
house. 

Gor, O, thou shalt see its fairest grace and 
honour 


Iu my Elizabeth. And if music touch thee—— 
Swin. lt did, betore disasters bad untuned me. 
Gor. QO, her notes 

Shali hush each sad remembrance to oblivion, 

Or melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 

That grief sail have its sweetness. Wio, but 

she 

Knows the wild harpings of our native land ? 

Whether they lull the shepherd on his hill, 

Or wake the knigut to battle; rouse to mermi- 

ment, 

Or sooth to sadness ; she can touch each mood. 

Princes and statesmen, chiefs ronown’d in arms, 

And grey-hair’d bards, contead which shall the 

rst 

And choicest homege render to the enchantress. 
Swin. You speak her talent bravely. 

Gor. Though you smile, 

I do not speak ithalf. Her gift creative 

New measures adds to every air she wakes ; 

Varying and gracing it witl liquid sweetness, 
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Like the wild modulation of the lark, 

Now leaving, now returning to the strain! 

To listen to her, is to seem to wander 

In some enchanted labyrinth of romance, 
Whence nothing but the lovely fairy’s will, 
Who wove the spell, can extricate the wanderer. 
Methinks, I hear her now'!— 


Swin. Bless'd privilege 
Of youth! There's scarce three minutes to de- 
cide 


‘Twixt death and life, twixt triumph and defeat, 
Yet all his thoughts are in his lady’s bower, 
List ‘ning her harping !——’ 


The Regent is retreating, and Swin- 
ton, anmous to save the life of Gordon, 
begs him to join, under pretence of 
rescuing his sovereign; but he refused 
to quit his sire in chivalry, The last 
scene we quote entire:— 

*‘Swin. Stand to it yet! 

to-day, 

May bastards warm them at his household 
hearth! 

Hob Hatteley. That ne'er shall be my curse. 

My Maedalen 

Is trusty as my broadsword. 

Swin 
Art thou dismounted too? 

Hlob Hat. I know, Sir Alan, 
You want no homeward guide ; so throw my 

revs 

(Jpon my pal‘rey’s neck, and let him loose. 
Within an hour he stands before my gate ; 
And Magdalen will need no other token 

to bid the Melrose monks say masses for me. 

Swin. Thou ait resolved to cheat the halter, 

then ! 

Hob Hat. It is my purpose, 
Having lived a thief, to die a brave man’s death ; 
And never had | a more glorious chance for’t. 

Swin. Here lies the way to it, knave.—Make 

in, make in, 

And aid young Gordon! 

{[Freunt. Loud and long alarums. A fier 
which the back Scene rises, and discovers 
Swinton on the ground, Gordon support- 
ing him; both much wounded. 

Swin. All are cut down—the reapers have 

pass'd o'er us, 

And hie to distant harvest.—My toil ‘s over; 

There lies my sickle. [dropping his sword,]| 
Hand of mine again 

Shall never never wield it! 

Gor. O valiant leader, is thy ligit extin- 

guish'd! 

That only beacon-flame which promised safety 
In this day's deadly wrack! 

Swin My lamp bath long been dim. 

thine, young Gordon, 

Just kindled, to be quench’d so suddenly, 
Ere Scotland saw its splendour ! 

Gor. Five tbousand horse iiung idly on yon 

hill, 

Saw us o’erpower'd, and no one stirr’d to aid us! 

Swin. It was the the Regent’s envy—Out !— 

alas ! 

Why blame I him ?—It was our civil discord, 

Our selfish vanity, our jealous hatred, 

Which framed this day of dole for our poor 
eountry — 

Had thy brave father held yon leading staff, 

As well lus rauk and va.our migiit have claim’d 
it, 

We had not fall’n unaided —How, O how 

is he to wuswer il, wLose deed prevented | 

Gor. Alas! alas! the author of 

feud, 


The man who flies 


Ha, thou knave, 


But 





the death- 
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He has his reckoning too! for had your sons 
Aud num’rous vassals lived, we had lack’d no 
aid. 
Swin May God assoil the dead, and him who 
follows !— 
We've drank the poison’d beverage which we 
brew'd ; 
Have sown the wind, and reap’d the tenfold 
whirlwind !— 
But thou, brave youth, whose nobleness of heart 
Pour’a oil upon the wounds our hate inflicted ; 
Thou, who bast done no wrong, need’st no for- 
giveness,— 
Why should’st thou share our punishment! 
Gor. All need forgiveness—| distant ularum} 
—Hark! in yonder shout 
Did the main battles’ counter — 
Swin. Look on the field, brave Gordon, if 
thou can’st, 
And tell me how the day goes.—But J guess, 
Too surely do 1 guess 
Gor. Ali's lost! all’s lost!—Of the main Scot- 
tish host, 
Some wildly tly, and some rush wildly forward ; 
And some there are who seem to turn their spears 
Against their countrymen. 
Swin. Rashness, and cowardice, and secret 
treyuson, 
Combine to ruin us; and our hot valour, 
Devoid of discipline, is madimen’s strength, 
More fatal unto friends than enemies ! 
Vm glad that these dim cyes shall see no more 
on t— 
Let thy hand close them, Gordon—lI will think 
My Faii-air'd William ienders me that office ! 
| Dies. 
Gor. And, Swinton, J will think I do that duty 
To my dead father. 
Enter De Vipont. 
Vip. Fly, fly, biave youtii!—A handful of thy 
followers, 
The scatter’d gleaning of this desperate day, 
Still hover yonder to essay thy rescue.— 
O linger not!—I'll be your guide to them. 
Gor. Look there, and bid me fly !—The oak 
has fallen ; 
And the young ivy bush, which learn’d to climb 
By its support, must needs partake its fall. 
Vip. Swinton? Alas! the best, the bravest, 
strongest, 
And sagest of our Scottish chivairy! 
Forgive one moment, if, to save the living, 
My tongue should wrong the dead.—Gordon, 
bethink thee, 
Thou dost but stay to perish with the corpse 
Of him who slew thy father. 
Gor. Ay, but he was my sire in chivalry. 
He taught my youth to sour above the prompt- 
ings 
Of mean and selfish vengeance; gave my youth 
A name that shall not die even on this death- 
spot. 
Records shall tell this field had not been lost, 
Had all men fought like Swinton and like Gor- 
don. [ Trumpets. 
Save thee, De Vipont—Hark! the Southron 
trumpets! 
lip. Nay, without thee I stir not. 
Lanter Edward, Chandos, Percy, Baliol, &c. 
Gor. Ay, they come on, the tyrant and the 
traitor, 
Workman and tool, Plantegenet and Baliol. 
O! for a moment’s strength in this poor arm, 
To do one glorions deed ! 
[fle rushes on the English, but is mace pri 
soner with Vipont. 
them—haim them 





King Edward. Disarm 
not, though it was they 
Made havoe on the archers of our vanguard, 








. : — 
They and that bulky champion. Where is he» 
Chandos. Here lies the giant! Say his 


name, young knight ? 
Gor. Let it suffice, he was a man this morn 


ing. 
Chan. 1 question’d thee in sport. 
as port. I do not 
Thy information, youth. Who that has fought 


Through ail these Scottish wars, but knows that 
crest, 
The sable boar chain'd to the leafy oak, 
And that huge mace still seen where war was 
wildest! 
K. Edw. ’Tis Alan Swinton! 
Grim chamberlain, who, in my tent at Weard. 


, le 
Stood by my startled couch with torch and mace. 


When the black Dougias’ war-cry waked - 
camp. 
Gor, (sinking down). If thus thou know's 
him, 


Thou wilt respect his corpse. 

K. Fdw. As belted knight aud crowned 

king, I will. 

Gor. And let mine 
Sleep at his side, in token that ovr death 
Ended the feud of Swinton and of Gordon. 

K, Edw. It is the Gordon !—Is there aught 

beside 
i:dward can do to honour bravery, 
Even in an enemy ? 

Gor. Nothing but this ! 
Let not base B:liol, with his touch or look, 
Profane my corpse or Swinton’s. I’ve some 

breath sull, 
Enough to say—Scotland—Elizabeth, 

Chan, 

looks, 
To buy the crown you aim at. 
Kk. Edw. (to Vipont.) Vipont, thy crossed 
shield shews ill in warfare 
Against a Christian king. 
Vip. That Christian king is warring upon 
Scotland, 
I was a Scotsman ere I was a Templar, 
Sworn to my country ere | knew my order. 
Kk. Edw. Iwill but know thee as a Christian 
champion, 
And set thee free unransom’d. 
Enter Abbot of Walthamstow. 

Abbot. Heaven grant your Majesty 
Many such glorious days as this has been ! 

K. Edw. Itis a day of much advantage ; 
Glorious it might have been, had all our foes 
Fought like these two great champions.— 

Strike the drums, 
Sound trumpets, and pursue the fugitives, 
Till the Tweed’s eddies whelm them. 
wick’s render’d— . 
These wars, I trust, will soon find lasting close. 

This drama, it will be seen, is only 
a sketch, and a very imperfect sketch, 
so far as relates to the story ; though 
few subjects are better calculated for 
the basis of a tragedy 3 and a noble 
structure might have been raised on . 
by a skilful dramatist ; but in point 0 
story Sir Walter Scott is so deficient a8 
to render very doubtful his success as 4 
dramatic writer; but, in vigour of yet 
ception, richness of description, ar 
elegance of style, Halidon Hill ni 
most splendid production, and a 
add another wreath to the chaplet wit) 

° ; = ’ 
which the author’s brow 1s already $0 
nobly encircled. 


[ Dies. 
Baliol, 1 would not brook such dying 


Ber- 
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Sketches and Fragments. By the Au- 
thor of the ‘Magic Lantern.’ 12mo, 
pp. 139. London, 1822. 


Jr is vow some three months since we 
noticed the Magic Lantern,’ by the 
Countess of Blessinton, of which our 
report was certainly not very favoura- 
ile; but while we felt it our duty to 
speak in terms somew hat severe of the 
work, we did justice to the noble au- 
thoress, who consecrated the profits aris- 
ing from it to the Irish charity. We un- 
derstand that, whatever may be the pro- 
duce of the work before us, it will be de- 
voted to the same benevolent purpose, 
—an act which is deserving of the high- 
est praise, and would, at any time, do 
much to soften the severity of criti- 
cism, where it might be inclined to be 
rigid. Happily for us, on the present 
occasion, we require no such motive to 
urge us to speak favourably of these 
Sketches and Fragments, which, under 
avery unassuming pane, contain thir- 
teen original articles, some of which 
possess considerable merit, and unite 
a good talent at description, combined 
with acute remark and correct senti- 
ment. Of the Sketches, * The Ring,’ 
the * Journal of a Week of a Lady of 
Fashion,’ and * Wentworth’ are our fae 
vourites. The first is a very pretty 
tale, of which, as we mean to quote it, 
we shall not say more, The second 
exposes the excessive frivolity of the 
modern fine lady. he third is euti- 
tled* A Fragment,’ and is of so pleas- 
ig a character that we wish it was 
completed. But we shall give the 
‘Ring’ as a specimen, and leave it to 
speak for itself and the rest of the work : 
_£The Ring —Walking up St. James’s 
Street a few days ago, I was attracted by 
sume very beautiful specimens of bijou- 
terie, displayed for sale in the window of 
a shop ; and seeing a very curious antique 
ring, set in diamonds, labelled for a sum 
that I fancied beneath its value, 1 was 
tempted to purchase it. Examining my 
bargain while sitting in my easy chair af- 
ter dinner, | dropped asleep, as is my 
usual custom ; a the ring being the last 
subject of my thoughts, gave rise to the 
following dream. 1 thought that, while 
in the act of contemplating my new pur- 
chase, it thus addressed me—and, how- 
ever unnatural and improbable it may 
seem, that an inanimate object should be 
gifted with the power of speech, yet, 
With the usual incoherence of a dream, all 
appeared to me perfectly correct. 

‘“** Do not undervalue me because this 
day [ came into your possession foracom- 
paratively trifling sum. Though you see 
me new with my lustre dimmed by age 
and want of care, time was, that I wore a 
different aspect. In iny fate you will see 








the lot of all sublunary grandeur, and | 
shall therefore relate to you my eventful 
history. 

‘Twas purchased in Rome, where | 
was examined and admired by many a 
virtuoso ; but a young Englishman, on his 
travels, nO sooner saw ime than he wished 
to possess me. Doubtful, however, of 
his own skill as a connoisseur, he deter- 
iniued on consulting a person considered 
a perfect judge in such matters ; and with 
all the unsuspicious openness of bis coun- 
trymen, told my owner so. No sooner 
had he left the house, than my master 
hastened to the virtuoso that the Eng!ish- 
man had named as the arbiter of my des- 
tiny; and having originally demanded 
double my value, he now offered a hand- 
some douceur to the antiquary, if he 
could, by his commendations, ensure my 
sale to the young amateur. ‘Those two 
precious Romans soon came to a perfect 
understanding; ina day or two the bar- 
gain was nade, and'l was consigned to 
the care of my new master. Though | 
disliked the cupidity of my late owner, 
and wished to leave him, still it was not 
without a pang that I bade adieu to the 
lovely Cameos and intaglivs that had been 
so long my neighbours in the same draw- 
er; and the precious antique gems that 
had been su often in close contact with 
me, never appeared to possess so many 
charms as in the moment that i was torn 
from them for ever. My vanity, how- 
ever, consoled me for the separation; for 
it had been cruelly wounded by having 
overheard my crafty countryman say, that 
he had two [oles, one on a beryl, and an- 
other on asardonyx, both far superior to 
me, whoam, as you perceive, an agate, 
and that he heartily wished me otf his 
hams, as no one but an Englishman would 
buy me. 

* «* My new master having looked at me 
with a carelessness that bespoke him as 
little interested as skilled in antiques, con- 
sigued me to his writing-box: where | 
lay side by side with many other articles 
of virtu, and surrounded by all the gages 
@amour with which he bad been faveur- 
ed since he left college. Here L lay in 
Inglorious obscurity for some time, for, 
though my prison was frequently opened, 
to draw from it a fresh supply of money, 
[ remained unnoticed. At length, by 
finding my cage moved about, 1] guessed 
that a change in my destiny was taking 
place, and I soon discovered, by the ruin- 
bling motion and rude jolts which | expe- 
rienced, that L was leaving my, native city, 
the once proud and imperial capital of the 
world. I shall pass over the grief which 
this parting caused me; nor shall I dwell 
on the desagremens that took place be- 
tween my fellow-travellers and myself on 
the journey: our careless master had be- 
stowed so little attention in paching us, 
that we frequently experienced some of 
the unpleasant rubs of life. The glass 
tat covered a portrait fell a victim to one 
of the quarrels, and some beautiful Roman 
shelis were shattered into fragments. 








‘«* We proceeded to Florence, and 
thence to Paris, where we took up our 
abode ; and we had not been long there, 
when | observed that my prison was never 
opened that my master did not exhibit cer- 
tain symptoms of chagrin and impatience 
which bogded something disagreeable. 
One day be seized my cage with a vio- 
lence that threatened its annihilation, and 
flattered me with the hope of liberty : but 
the lock soon obeyed his hand; and from 
the frequent exclamations [ heard him ut- 
ter, of ‘cursed fool!’ ‘stupid dupe!’ 
‘stingy father!’ J guessed that some- 
thing unusual had occurred, and | found 
he was writing to solicit from his father 
fresh supplies. His application failed of 
success, but brought him a recal. We 
soon bade adieu to Paris, and set out for 
England,—that countuy, of whose wealtl 
| had heard so much, and whose sons 
have been considered as the natural prey 
of the artful and designing. 

*« The first gleam of light that visited 
me in Eagland shone through the dusty 
panes of a window in the Custom House 
at Dover; where my prison was uncere- 
moniously opened, and my companions 
and myself exposed to the view of a crowd 
of spectators, amidst a heap of clothes- 
bags, dressing-cases, porffeurlies, port- 
manteaus, china, artificial flowers, &c. &c. 
&c. Nevershall | forget the scene that 
presented itself to me. The looks of m- 
exorable rigidity of the Custom House 
officers,—the pale faces of the owners of 
the various properties, which tolda piteous 
tale of sufferings past, and from which they 
had not yet recovered,—the soiled dress- 
es, mis-shaped hats and bonnets, and un- 
curled ringlets failing over languid cheeks, 
—showed the ladies in no very favourable 
point of view; while the unshorn chins 
and rumpled neckcloths of the gentlemen, 
betrayed that they bad not escaped the 
disasters of the briny element. Each in- 
dividual stood close to lus or her pro- 
perty ; and all personal sullering appeared 
to be forgotten in the anxiety which they 
felt to recover their possessions from the 
ruthless fangs of the Custom House of- 
ficers. One lady was declaring that a 
piece of fine Mechlin lace, found in her 
band-box, was English manufacture, and 
another was insisting that a piece of 
French silk, which was discovered peep- 
ing through her pocket hole, was merely 
the lining of ber dress. Innumerable fe- 
male voices, all speaking together, were 
heard around, making confusion doubiy 
confused; while the gentlemen, who ap- 
peared less able to argue with the revenue 
officers, contented themselves with under- 
valuing their properties, that the duties 
might be preportionally reduced. | made 
one reflection on the scene around me, 
which was, that the fe.vale sex are ail acd- 
dicted to dealing in contraband goods or 
smuggling, as it was there called, for out 
of above fifty ladics present, there was not 
one who did not endeavour to det aud Ure 
revenue. 


e After witnessing several aumnated 
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contests and countless seizures, itat length 
came to my turn to be examined ; and | 
felt my dignity not a little offended by 
being taken up between the soiled finger 
and thumb of one of the inspectors, who, 
aiter viewing me for a moment, pronounc- 
ec me English, which my master having 
with rather a disdainful smile tacitly ad- 
mitted, [was restored to my eld abode, 
and, with my companions, again huddled 
up ln our narrow cell, 

‘The scene I had witnessed conveyed 
no favourable impression of England ; and 
[ could not help ejaculating to myself, is 


this, then, that famed land of freedom of 


which I bave so often heard; and whose 
laws and protection of private property 
are so frequently held up to admiration ? 
How prone are mankind to misrepresent 
and exaggerate; and how ill-governed 
must this same England be, and how de- 
fective its laws, when the goods for which 
an Andividual has paid his money, and 
which, of course, have become his pro- 
perty, are taken from him without even 
the civility of an excuse, and this bv the 
very officers employed to carry their 
boasted laws into effect! IT made many 
more wise reflections on laws and govern- 
ments, but of which, as they do not con- 
cern my history, I shall spare you the re- 
cital; let it suffice to say, that no where 
had [heard law and justice so violently 
denounced as in an English custom- 
house: and there it was I first learned 
that they are nol synonymous terms. 

‘* Tne motion of the vehicle, as we 
rolled along from Dover towards London, 
was so different from that to which [ had 
hithetto been accustomed, that 1 conclud- 
ed the roads in England to be much bet- 
ter, or that some peculiar excellence ap- 
pertained to English horses or postillions. 

‘ My travelling companions and I agreed 
much better; and, during my journey from 
Doverto the metropolis, we maintained 
our equilibrium with perfect decorum, and 
had not a single rupture, 

‘We arrived in the British capital on 
a fine eveningin May ; and I was the next 
morning released from the narrow pre- 
cmects Of my prison, and consigned, with 
some other articles of virtu, to the fair sis- 
ter of my master. She admired me ex- 
tremely ; but returned me to her brother, 
with the observation, that he had beiter 
reserve me for the finger of ‘a fair female 
friendot hers, to whom lie wastobe present- 
ed at dinner: but to all his inquiries as to 
the name of this fair unknown, she declin- 
eG giving any information. 

“** Twas placed on the dressing-table 
efimy master, and could not help observ- 
Ing that, when attiring himself for dinner 
this dav, he bestowed more than bis ac- 
customed care in arranging his neckclot! 
end giving his hair that careless wavin 
Low so much admired by travelled beaus. 


Usa. 


I had hitherto fancied that the male sex 
Were superior to the minor considerations 
of perse ! decorations; but | now disco- 
vered that no blooming nvinph of .eve: 

teen, at her first pre sentatiun, could Dye \ 4 
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taken more pains in displaying her charms 
to the best advantage, than did my master 
on the present occasion. I felt considera- 
ble interest to know the result of his in- 
terview with the fair unknown, but had no 
means of gratifying my curiosity. I re- 
marked, however, that from this eventful 
day, he appeared more than usually anx- 
ious to adorn his person to the best advan- 
tage ; and, at the end of a few weeks, I 
observed him draw a small turquoise ring 
from his finger, which he kissed with a 
rapture that excited my astonishment, min- 
gled with indignation, that an ornament 
so inferior to myself could be so valued, 
while I was left whole weeks unnoticed 
on his dressing-table, or only casually 
touched by the housemaid when arrang- 
ing the room. At length Ll was one day 
taken up, and conveyed by my master to 
a celebrated jeweller, to whose care he 
consigned me, with particular injunctions 
to have’me reset, encircled with diamonds, 
and made to the size of a very small gold 
ring which he left asa pattern. He gave 
innumerable directions, expressive of his 
anxiety to kave me completed; all of 
which convinced me that | was designed 
for the finger of some fair lady, and the 
unknown immediately occurredto my me- 
mory. ‘The jeweller, whose only object 
was to ineuras much expense to his em- 
ployer as possible, encircled me witha 
row of brilliants, so large as nearly to hide 
my diminished head; and having now all 
the appearance of a modern antique, I 
was restored to my master, and the next 
day was placed by him on one of the 
nost snowy taper fingers in the world, as 
a guard to a plain gold ring that he had 
put on the same finger at St. George’s 
church halfan hour before, as I discovered 
by the conversation that followed the agtion. 

‘** My mistress seemed excessively 
pleased with me, and frequently raised her 
hand to arrange her hair or dress, and as 
frequently expressed her adiniration of 
me, which not a little excited my vanity ; 
but my self-complacency was much abat- 
ed by discovering that she admired the 
diamonds that surrounded me more than 
myself, and my respect for her was much 
decreased by ascertaining, from her obser- 
vations, that she was totally unskilled in 
antiques. 

‘For abouta year I retained the post of 
honour with my new mistress 5 but towards 
the close of that period, | discovered a vi- 
sible alteration in her; of which, as it af- 
fected her treatment of ne, I took parti- 
cular notice. ‘The first symptom | ob- 
served was a want of cordiality between 
herand my cz devant master. Occasional 
differences took place between them, con- 
ducted on both sides with much warmth ; 
and L noticed that a male visitor, who was 
very assiduous in his attention, seemed to 


have taken a gicat fancy cither to my ls- 


tress’s hand or myself, for trequenthy 
pre ssed both between his, andas frequently 
ratved them to bis ips, ough gently re- 
prunanded lov it = ting ta - e At kk neth, 


he removed ine tiom the fay tin- 
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ger | had so long encircled; and then 
drawing off the plain gold ring that I had 
so faithfully guarded, replaced it by one 
of nearly asimilar kind, and then restored 
me to my former station, having consign- 
ed my old companion to his pocket. 

‘! felt, or fancied that I felt, my mis- 
tress’s hand agitated by a tremulous eino- 
tion, and a drop that, save from its 
warmth, | should have taken for crystal, at 
that moment fell on me, and was hastily 
brushed away by the lips of the gentle- 
man. I felt indignant at being robbed of 
this liquid pearl, which, to my prophetic 
sonl, appeared like the last memorial of 
departing purity, nor could I be recon- 
ciled to the new companion who had 
usurped the place of my old one, to which 
habit and tts unobtrusive qualities had 
endeared me. ‘The neat day my :nistress 
took advantage of the absence of her hus. 
band to elope with her lover, and though 
pressed by him to remove me for a ring 
of great beauty and value that he had pro- 
vided as a substitute, she expressed such 
a desire still to. retain me, that, though 
with a visible degree of chagrin, he con- 
sented to permit me to occupy my old 
station, and placed his gift on a finger of 
the right hand. 


‘[ soon observed many symptoms of 


unhappiness in my mistress; I was fre- 
quently bedewed with the tears that tric- 
kled down her pale cheek, as the hand to 
which [ belonged supported it; and the 
same hand was often pressed to her burning 
forehead, as if to still the throbbing pulse 
that agonized her there. By degrees the 
once snowy hand lost its fairness, and as- 
sumed a sickly yeliow hue; the once 
finely rounded taper finger which I had 
so closely encircled, shrunk from my em- 
brace. Yet still my unhappy mistress 
seemed to wishto retain me, and, by twist- 
ing several silken threads round me, she 
again secured me; but, alas! ina few 
days 1 felt an unusual coldness steal oves 
the attenuated finger, which was succeed- 
ed by a rigidity that gave it the feel and 
semblance of marble.” - ° ° 

” * At this moment my ser- 
vant, entering the room, awoke me, and 
interrupted a dream, the impression of 
which was so vivid, as to leave the traces 
of tears on my cheek.’ 

et Pe 


Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land. 
(Concluded from p. 352.) 
From Mount Sinai, of which we gave 
a full description in our last, Mr. 
Burckhardt proceeded to visit the 
Djebel Mousa, or Mountain of Moses, 
the road to which begins to ascend tm- 
mediately behind the walls of the coil- 
nT niin to the Koran and the Mos- 
lem traditions, it was in this part at the 
mountain, which is called Djebel Ored, 
or Horeb, that Moses communicated willl 
the Lord. From hence a still steepes 
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ascent of half an hour, the steps of which 
are also in ruins, leads to the summit of 
Djebel Mousa, where stands the church 
which forms the principal object of the 
pilgrimage 3 itis built on the very peak of 
the mountain, the plain of which is, at most, 
sixty paces in circumference. The church, 
though strongly built with granite, is now 
greatly dela idated by the unremitted at- 
tempts of the Arabs to destroy it; the 
door, roof, and walls are greatly injured. 
Szaleh, the present Sheikh of the ‘Towara, 
with his tribe the Korashy, was the prin- 
cipal instrument in the work of destruc- 
tion, because, not being entitled to any 
tribute from the convent, they are particu- 
larly hostile to the monks. Some ruins 
found the church indicate that a much 
larger and more solid building once stood 
here, and the rock appears to have been 
cut perpendicularly with great labour, to 
prevent apy other approach to it than by 
the southern side. ‘The view from this 
summit must be very grand, but a thick 
fog prevented me from seeing even the 
nearest mountains. 

‘ About thirty paces from the church, on 
a somewhat lower peak, stands a poor 
mosque, without any ornaments, held in 
great veneration by the Moslems, and the 
place of their pilgrimage. It is frequent- 
ly visited by the Bedouins, who slaughter 
deep in honour of Moses ; and who make 
vows to hii and intreat his intercession 
in heaven in their favour. There is a 
feast-day on which the Bedouins come 
hither in a mass, and offer their sacrifices. 
I was told that formerly they never ap- 
proached the place without being dressed 
in the ihram, or sacred mantle, with which 
the Moslems cover their naked bodies 
on visiting Mekka, and which then con- 
sisted only of a napkin tied round the 
middle; but this custom has been aban- 
doned for the last forty years. Foreign 
Moslem pilgrims often repair to the spot, 
andeven Mohammed Ali Pasha and his 
son, Tousoun Pasha, gave notice that they 
intended to visit it, but they did not keep 
their promise. Close by the foot path, in 
the ascent from St. Elias to this summit, 
and at a small distance from it, a place is 
shown in the rock, which somewhat re- 
sembles the print of the fore part of the 
foot; it is stated to have been made by 
Mohammed’s foot when he visited the 
mountain. We found the adjacent part 
of the rock sprinkled with blood, in conse- 
quence of an accident which happened a 
few days ago to a Turkish lady of rank, 
who was on her way from Cairo to Mekka, 
with her son, and who had resided for 
some weeks in the convent, during which 
she made the tour of the sacred places, 
bare footed, although she was old and de- 
crepid. In attempting to kiss the mark 





of Mohammed’s foot, she fell and wound- 
ed her head; but not so severely as to | 
prevent her from pursuing her pilgrimage. | 
Somewhat below the mosque is a fine re- | 
servoir cut very deep in the granite rock, | 
for the reception of rain water. 
‘The Arabs believe that the tables of | 


the commandments are buried beneath 
the pavement of the church on Djebel 
Mousa, and they have made excavations 
on every side in the hope of finding them, 
They more particularly revere this spot 
from a belief that the rains which fall in 
Peninsula are under the immediate contro] 
of Moses; and they are persuaded that 
the priests of the convent are in posses- 
sion of the Taourat, a book sent down to 
Moses from heaven, upon the opening 
and shutting of which depend the rains of 
the Peninsula. The reputation which the 
monks have thus obtained of having the 
dispensation of the rains in their hands 


-has become very troublesome to them, 


but they have brought it on by their own 
measures for enhancing their credit with 
the Bedouins. In times of dearth they 
were accustomed to proceed in a body to 
Djebel Mousa, to pray for rain, and they 
encouraged the belief that the rain was 
due to their intercessions. By a natural 
inference, the Bedouins have concluded, 
that if the monks could bring rain, they 
had it likewise in their power to withold 
it, and the consequence is, that whenever 
a dearth happens, they accuse the monks 
of malevolence, and often tumultuously 
assemble and compel them to repair to 
the mountain to pray. Some years since, 
soon after an occurrence of this kind, it 
happened that a violent flood burst over 
the Peninsula, and destroyed many date 
trees ; a Bedouin, whose camel and sheep 
had been swept away by the torrent, went 
in a fury to the convent, and fired his gun 
at it, and, when asked the reason, ex- 
claimed ; ‘ You have opened the book so 
much that we are all drowned!’ [le was 
pacified by presents; but, on departing, 
he begged that, in future, the monks 
would only half open the Taourat, in order 
that the rains might be more moderate. 


‘The supposed influence of the monks 
is, however, sometimes attended with 
more fortunate results: the Sheikh Szaleh 
had never been father of a male child, 
and, on being told that Providence had 
thus punished him for his enmity to the 
convent, he two years ago brought a load 
of butter tothe monks, and entreated them 
to go to the mountain and pray that his 
newly-married wife, who was then preg- 
nant, might be delivered of ason. ‘The 
monks complied, and Szaleh soon after 
became the happy father of a fine boy ; 
since that period he has been the friend of 
the convent, and has even partly repaired 
the churchon Djebel Mousa. ‘Vhis sum- 
mit was formerly inhabited by the monks, 
but, at present, they visit it only in time 
of festivals.’ 

Of the superstitions of the Arabs 
and the impostures of the inonks, we 
have the following interesting particu- 
lars, in an account of the valley called 
El Ledja :— 

‘At twenty minutes’ walk from the 
Erbayn we passed a block of granite, said 
to be the rock out of which the water ts- 
sucd when struck by the red ot Moses. 





It lies quite insulated by the side of the 
path, which is about ten feet higher than 
the lowest bottom of the valley. The rock is 
about twelve feet in height, of an irregular 
shape aproaching to a cube, ‘There are 
some appertures upon its surface, through 
which the water.is said to have burst out ; 
they are about twenty in number, and lie 
nearly in a straight line round the three 
sides of the stone. ‘They are, for the 
most part, ten or twelve inches long, two or 
three inches broad, and from one to two 
inches deep, but a few of ihem are as deep 
as four inches. Every observer must be 
convinced, from the slightest examination, 
that most of these fissures are the work of 
art, but three or four, perbaps, are natural, 
and these may have first drawn the atten- 
tion of the monks to the stone, and have 
induced them to call it the rock of the mi- 
raculous supply of water. Besides the 
inarks ofart evident inthe holesthemselves, 
the spaces between them have been chi- 
selled, so as to make it appear as if the 
stone had been worn in those parts by the 
action of water; though it cannot be 
doubted, that if water had flowed from the 
fissures, it must generally have taken quite 
a different direction. One traveller saw 
on this stone twelve openings, answering 
to the number of tribes of Israel ; another 
describes the holes as a foot deep. They 
were probably told so by the monks, and 
believed what they heard rather than 
what they saw. 

‘About one hundred and fifty paces far- 
ther on in the valley lies another piece of 
rock, upon which it seems that the work 
of deception was first begun, there being 
four or five apertures cut in it, similar to 
those on the other block, but in a less 
finished state; as it is somewhat smalier 
than the former, and lies in a less conspi- 
cuous part ofthe valley, removed from the 
publi¢ path, the monks probably thought 
proper, in process of time, to assign the 
miracle to the other. As the rock of 
Moses has been described by travellers of 
the fifteenth century, the deception must 
have originated among the monks of an 
earlier period. As to the present inhabit- 
ants of the convent and a the Peninsula, 
they must be acquitted of any fraud re- 
specting it, for they conscienciously be- 
lieve that it is the very rock from yhence 
the water gushed forth. In this part of 
the Peninsula the Israelites could not have 
suffered from thirst: the upper Sinai is 
full of wells and springs, the greater part 
of which are perennial; and, on which- 
ever side the pretended rock of Moses is 
approached, copious sources are fouad 
within a quarter of an hour of if. ‘The 
rock is greatly venerated by the Bedouins, 
who put grass into the fissures, as offerings 
to the memory of Moses, in the same 
manner as they place grass upon the tombs 
of their saints, because grass ¥s to them 
the most precious gift of nature, and that 
upon which their existence chiefly de- 
pends. They also bring hither their fe- 
male camels, for they believe that, by 
making the animal couch down betore the 
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rock while they recite some prayers, and 
by putting fresh grass into the fissures of 


tie stone, the eamels will become fertile, erected on the declivity of the hill, so 
The | ee “ 


and yield an abundance of milk. 
superstition ts encouraged by the monks, 
who rejoice to see the infidel Bedouins 
venerating the same object with them- 
selves. 

‘ Those who should attempt to weaken 
the faith of the monks and their visitors 


respecting this rock, would be now almost ' 


as biameable as the original authors of the 
unposture ; for, such is the ignorance of 


the oriental Christians, and the impossi- | : 
¥ | _ peopled than the plain, where a thou- 


bility of their obtaining any salutary in- 
struction under the Turkish government, 
that were their faith in such miracles com- 
pletely shaken ,their religion would soon be 


eutirely overthrown, and they would be left | 
e ad ° ; 
to wander in all the darkness of Atheism. 


It is curious to observe the blindness with 


which Christians as well as Turks believe | 


in the pretended iniracles of those who are 
uterested in deceiving them. ‘There is 
hardly atown in Syria or Egypt, where 
tie Moslems have nota living saint, who 
works wonders, which the whele popula- 


| ground. 


tion is ready to attest as eve-witnesses. | 


When L was at Damascus, in 1812, some 
Christians returned thither from Jerusa- 
lem, where they had been to celebrate 
Easter. Some striking miracles said to 
have been performed by the Pope during 
his imprisonment at Savona, and which 
had been ludustriously propagated by the 
Latin priests in Syria, seem to have sug- 
yested to them the design of imitating his 
holiness: the returning pilgrims unani- 
mously declared, that when the Spanish 
priest of the convent ef the Holy Sepulchre 
read the mass on Faster Suaday or Mon- 
day, upon the Mount of Olives, the whole 
assembled congregation saw him rise, 
while behind the altar, two or three feet 
in the air, and support himself in that po- 
sition for several minutes, in giving the 
people his blessing. If any Christian of 
Damascus had expressed his doubts of 
the truth of this story, the monks of the 


conventthere would have branded him | 


with the epithet of framasoun (freemason), 
which, among the Syrian Christians, is sy- 
honymous with Atheist, and he would for 
ever have lost his charactei 
brethren.’ 

To this journal Mr. Buckhardt has 
added six appendixes ; the first, which 
Is the only one we shall notice, COnD- 
tains a highty mteresting account of the 


among his 


Rvyhanta TPurkimans, who inhabit a 
district about — se ven hours cistant 
from Aleppo. The tents of these 


‘Turkmans umount to three thousand, 
and each tent contains from two to 
three or fifteen inmates. They can 
raise a military force of three thousand 
cavelry and as many infantry. They 
are divided into thirteen minor tribes. 
each of which has its own chief, whose 
rank in the Divan is deterinined hy the 


strength of his tribe. They poss the 
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hottest month of summer on the moun- 
tuins, but their winter habitations are 


as to be by their position somewhat 
sheltered from the northerly wiuds, 
Sometimes five or six families live to- 
yvether on one spot in as many tents, 
but, for the greater part, tents of single 
families are met with at one or two miles 
distant from each other. In propor 
tion to the arable land, which the hilly 
parts confain, these districts are better 


sand tents are scattered over an extent 
of the most fertile country of at least 
five hundred square miles:— 

‘The structure of the habitation of these 
nomades is of course extremely simple: 
an oblong square wali of loose stones, 
about four feet high, is covered over with 
a black cloth made of goats’ hair, which is 
supported by a dozen or more pasts, so 
that, ia the middle of the tent, the covering 
is elevated about nine feet from the 
A stone partition is built across 
the tent, near the entrance: | found in 
every tent that the women had uniformly 
possession of the greater half, to the left of 
the door; the smaller half, to the right 
hand side, is appropriated tothe men, and 
there is also a partition at Il, which gene- 
rally serves as a stable fora favourite horse 
of the master or of one of his sons. 


See a 





Men’s Room. 





| Women’s Room. 
| 
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Length from twenty to thirty yards. 
‘The rest of the horses and the cattle 
are. kept in caverns, which abound in 
these calcareous hills, or in smaller huts 
built on purpose. Besides those whi live 
in tents, many of the Turkmans, espe- 
cially in the plain, live in large huts fifteen 
feet high, built and distributed like the 
tents, but having, instead of a tent cover- 
ing, a roof of rushes, which grow in great 
abundance on the banks of the Afrin. 
The women’s room serves also as. the 
kitchen; there they work at their looms, 
and strangers nm ver enter: unless when, 
as Twas told, the Turkmans, meaning to 
do great honour to a guest, allow hima 
corner of the harem to sleep in quiet 
among the women. “The men’s apartment 
is covered with carpets, which serve as 
beds to strangers and to the unmarried 
meiibers of the family 5 the married peo- 
ple retire into the harem. The Turk- 
inains have also a kind of portable tent 
made of wood, lke a round bird cage, 
which they cover with large carpets of 
white wool. The entrance may be shut 
up by a small door; itis the exclusive 
habitation of the Jadies, and is only met 
with in familtes who are possessed of large 
property, Phetent or hut ofa Turkman 
is always surrounded by three or four 
others, in whi the [ee Nah families live, 
who cultivate land, ‘These Icllahs 
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are the remaining peasants of abandoned 
villages, or some poor straggling Kurds. 
Phe lurkmans find the necessary seed 
and receive in return half the produce, 
which is collected by a few of them who 
remain for this purpose in the winter 
quarters the whole year round. The Fel. 
lahs’ live wretchedly ; whenever they are 
able to scrape together a small pittance, 
their masters take it from them under pre- 
tence of borrowing it; I was treated by 
several of them at dinner with the best 
dish they could afford,—bad oil, with 
coarse bread ; they never taste meat, ex- 
cept when they kill a cow or an ox, disa- 
bled by sickness or age; the greater part 
of them live literally upon bread and 
water, neither fruits or vegetables being 
cultivated here; they are, nevertheless, 
a cheerful good-natured people; the 
young men play, sing, and dance, every 
evening, and are infinitely better temper- 
ed than their haughty masters. My host, 
Mohammed Ali, began, a few years ago, to 
plant a small garden of fruit trees near his 
tents; his example will probably be gene- 
rally followed, because the Ryhanlu fami- 
lies, at every returning season, pitch their 
tents on the same spot.’ 

‘The manner of living of the Turkmans 
is luxurious for a nomade people. Their 
tents are for the greater part clean, the 
floor in the men’s room ts furnished with 
adivan or sophas, leaving only a space in 
the middle, where a large fire is continually 
kept up to cheer the company and to make 
coffee, of which they consume a great 
quantity. Their coffee cups are three 
times the size of those commonly used in 
the Levant, or as large as an English coffee 
cup; whenever coffee is handed round, 
each person’s cup is filled two or three 
times; when | was with them, I often 
drank twenty or more cups in the course 
of the day. The servants roast and pound 
the coffee immediately before it is drank. 
‘they pound it in large wooden mortars, 
and handle the pestle with so much ad- 
dress, that if two or three are pounding to- 
gcther they keep time, and made a kind 
of music which seemed to be very pleasing 
to their masters. 

‘The ‘Turkmans taste flesh only upon 
extraordinary occasions, such as a martl- 
age ora circumcision, a nightly feast dur- 
ing the Ramazan, or the arrival ofstrangers. 
Their usual fare is burgoul; this dish ts 
nade of wheat boiled, and afterwards. 
dried in the sun in sufficient quantity for a 
vear’s consumption : the grain ts re: boiled 
with butter or oil, and affords a very pala- 
teable nourishment; it is a favourite dish 
all over Svria. Besides burgoul they eat 
rice, eggs, honey, dried fruits, and sour 
milk, called leben. They have none but 
goats’ milk. ‘Their bread is a thin unlea- 
vened cake, which the women bake 1m- 
mediately before dinner upon a hot iron 
plate, in Jess than a minute. Breakfast 1s 
served at eight o’clock inthe mornings the 
principal meal takes place immediately 
after sunset. The ‘Turkmans are great 
coxcombs at table, in comparison with 
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other Levantines 3. instead of simply using | 
his fingers, the Purkman twists his thin | 
bread very adroitly into a sort of spoon, 
which he swallows, together with the mor- 
ee} which he. has taken out of the dish | 
with it. remember sitting with a dozen | 
of them round a bason of sour milk, which 
we dispatched in a few minutes without | 
any person, except myself, having in the | 
least soiled his fingers. 

«The Turkman women do not hide 
themselves, even before strangers, but the 
girls seldom enter the men’s room, al- 
though they are permitted freely to talk 
with their father’s guests. I was much 
struck with the —, of their shapes 
and the regularity of their features. “Their 
complexion is as fair as that of European 
women; as they advance in age the sun 
browns them a litle. As to their morals, 
chastity becomes a necessary virtue where 
even a kiss is punished with death by the 
father or brother of the unhappy offender. 
| could mention several instances of the 
extreme severity of the ‘Turkmans upon 
this subject ; but one may suflice. ‘Three 
brothers taking a ride and passing through 
an insulated valley, met their sister receiv- 
ing the innocent caresses of her lover. By 
a common impulse they all three dis- 
charged their fire-arms upon her, and left 
their fallen victim upon the ground, 
while the lover escaped unhurt; my host, 
Mohamed Ali, upon being informed of 
the murder, sent his servant to bring the 
body to his tent, in order to prevent the 
jackals from devouring it: the women 
were undressing and washing the body to 
commit it to the grave, when a slight 
breathing convinced them that the vital 
spark was not vet extingui-hed; in short 
the girl recovered. She was no sooner 
out of immediate danger, than one of Ali’s 
sons repaired to the tent of his friends, the 
three brothers, who sat sullen and silent 
round the fire, grieving over the loss of 
their sister. ‘The young man entered, and 
saluted them, and said, ‘‘1 come to ask 
you, in the name of my father, for the 
body of your sister; my family wishes to 
bury her.” He had no sooner finished 
than the brothers rose, crying, ‘‘if she 
was dead you would not have asked for 
her, you would have taken the body with- 
out our permission.” “Then seizing their 
arms, they were hurrying out of the tent, 
in search of the still living victim; but 
Mohammed Ali's son opposed the autho- 
rity of his father and his own reputation 
of courage to their brutal intentions; he 
swore that he would kill the first who 





should leave the tent, told them that they 
had already sufliciently revenged the ree | 
ceived injury, and that if their sister was 


not dead it was the visible protection of | 


the prophet that had saved her: and thus, | 
he at last persuaded them to grant his re- | 
quest. ‘The girl was nursed for three 
months in Mohammed Ali’s family, and | 
inarried, after her complete recovery, to 
the young man who had been the cause of | 
her misfortune. Notwithstanding such se- | 
Veiity the young Turkimans boast of their | 
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intrigues, and delight in all the dangers of 
secret courtship; and | have been assur- 
ed, upon indisputable authority, that there 
are few men among them e have not 


enjoyed the favours of their mistresses be- 


fore the consummation of their nuptials. 
If the woman happens to become a mo- 
ther, she destroys her illegitimate off- 
spring as the only means of saving her own 
life and that of the father. 

‘The Turkman ladies dress in the 
common style of Syrian women; their 
bonnet is adorned with strings of Venetian 
zequins or other gold pieces. The dress 
of the men is that of the Turksof Anatolia. 
The horsemen wear wide riding panta- 
loons or sherwalls, of cloth; their head- 
dres consists of a red cap, round which 
they twist a turban of cotton or silk stuff ; 
the wealthy wear turbans of flowered 
stuffs, or even Persian shawls. Twenty 
years ago, the national head-dress was a 
tall and narrow cap of white wool, in the 
shape of a sugar-loaf; since that time the 
Ryhanlu have left off wearing it, but I re- 
member to have seen a heacd-dress of this 
kind during my stay with the ‘Turkmans 
near Tarsus. "The Turkman women are 
very laborious; besides the care of house- 
keeping, they work the tent coverings of 
goats’ hair and the woollen carpets, which 
are inferior only to those of Persian ma- 
nufacture. ‘Their looms are of primitive 
simplicity ; they do not make use of the 
shuttle, but pass the woof with their hands. 
They seem to have made great progress 
in the art of dveing; their colours are 
beautiful. Indigo and cochineal, which 
they purchase at Aleppo, give them their 
blue and red dyes, but the ingredients of 
all the others, especially of a brilliant 
green, are herbs which they gather in the 
mountains of Armenia; the dyeing pro- 
cess is kept by them as a national secret. 
‘The wool of their carpets is of the ordi- 
nary kind ; the carpets are about seven 
feet long and three broad, and sell from 
fifteen to one hundred piastres a-piece. 
While the females are emploved in these 
labours the men pass their whole time in 
indolence; except at sunset, when they 
feed their horses and camels, they lounge 
about the whole day, without any useful 
employment, and without even refreshing 
their leisure by some trifling occupation, 
lo smoke their pipes and drink coffee is 
to them the most agreeable pastime ; 
they trequently visit each other, and, col- 
lecting round the fire-place, they keep 
very late hours. I was told that there are 
some men amongst them who play the 
tamboura, a sort of guitar, but | never 
heard any of them well sory If the young 
men would condescend to assist in agricul- 
ture, the wealth of the families would ra- 
pidly increase, and the whole of the plains 
of Antioch might in time be cultivated: 
at present, as far as | could observe, there 


are few families growing rich; most of 


them spend their whole income.’ 

The very copious extracts we have 
made from Mr. Burckhardt’s valuable 
work, will show its general chasacteris- 





ee 


tics to the reader; there are, however, 
scientific, antiquarian, and biblical de- 
tatls of unusual interest, into which eur 
limits will not permit us to enter, 
bat which will alone rauk this as one 
of the most curious and valuable books 
of travels that has appeared during the 
present year, particularly as its authen- 
ticity is indisputable. 





The Three Perils of Man; or, War, 
Women, and Witchcraft: a Border 
Romance. By James Hogg. 

(Concluded from p. 388 ) 

Or the three perils which poor mortal 

man has to encounter, witchcraft is vot 

the least important, according to the 
estimation of Mr. Hogg, who has de- 
voted nearly half of his work to the 
subject, in which he is quite at home ; 
and there is scarcely a freak ever attri- 
buted to witches or wizards, brownies 
or warlocks, with winch he is not fully 
acquainted, For these he- has quitted 
his narrative, and intro‘!uced a series of 
tales by way of episode, one of which, 
the Friar’s Tule, a parody on Scrip- 
ture, is brought in with singular bad 
tuste, to say nothing worse of it. It 
is, however, only with the perils of war 
and women that we will have to do. 

To take up the story where we left 
it off last week, it inay be necessary 
just to state, that we left Sir Richard 
Musgrave, the governor of Roxburgh’s 
brother, and Lady Jane Howard, in 
the hands of Douglas, who threatened 
a dreadful vengeance on them if the: 
castle was not delivered up. The threat 
was put in execution on Sir Richard, 
or, rather, sothe English garrison be- 
lieved ; for Douglas, seeing that he 
could not prevail, and that the gallant 
youth was given up by his brother and 
the English to his fate, could net 
brook the idea of losing by his death 
the one half of the influence he held 
over Musgrave ; but, that hemight try 
it to the very last, he clothed another: 
culprit in Sir Richard’s habiliments, 
and had him executed in front of the 
English garrwson >-— 

‘ Fan aeoned day of the Conception at 
length arrived ; and, before nvon, crowds 
of the citizens and people from the sur- 
rounding country began to assemble 
around the Scottish cainp. These were 
forcibly kept beyond the line of circum- 
vallution, while the regular troops were 
drawn up in columns both to the east and 
west of the fortress, and particularly rowed 
the gibbet on the Busli-Law. At eleven, 
o’clock the Scottish trumpets sounded ; 
the English soldiers crowded te the bat- 
thements around the western tower of. the 
citadel, and Lord Musgrave came up 
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among the resty arrayed in a splendid suit 
of light armour, and gallantly attended. 

‘‘L hese battlements and the new gibbet 
were, as before stated, right opposite toone 
ahother, and separated only by the breadth 
of the moat and a very small slope on the 
Western ascent; so that every object could 
be distinctly seen from the one place to the 
other, and, by raising the voice somewhat, 
a conversation could be carried on across. 
At the very time that Lord Musgrave thus 
appeared on thewall, the Lady Jane How- 
ard atrd Sir Richard Musgrave were intro- 
ctuced on the boards of the gibbet. Yes, 
—read it over again. I say Sir Richard 
Musgrave, forit wastrulyhe. ‘The Doug- 
las, seeing that he could not prevail, and 
that the gallant youth was given up by his 
brother and the English to his fate, could 
not brook the idea of losing, by his 
death, thé one half of the influence he 
held over Musgrave. But, that he might 
try it by stretching it to the very last, he 
clothed another culprit in Sir Richdrd’s 
habiliments, tied a white cloth over his 
face, let him stand a proclaimed space on 
the boards with the cord about his neck, 
and, at the last moment of the given time, 
there being no parley sounded tor the de- 
livering up of the kéys of the fortress, the 
board Sank and the man died; but Sir 
Richard was safe in hold. 

‘He was again produced that day, be- 
ing the eighth of December, along with 
_ Lady Jane. He was dressed in the suit of 
armour in which he fought on the day he 
was taken prisoner, and Lady Jane in pure 
snow-white robes, betokening her spotless 
virginity. Sir Richard’s eye beamed with 
manly courage, but the fresh hues of the 
rose on the cheeks of Lady Jane had 
blenched, and given place to the most 
deadly paleness. Both hosts were deeply 
affected with the sight, and on this occa- 
sion both felt alike. There was not a 
heart amongst them that did not overtlow 
with pity at the unhappy fate of the two 
youthful prisoners, whose dismal doom 
could now no longer be averted, unless 
by a sacrifice on the part of the English, 
with which even the most sanguine of the 
beleaguring army doubted their compli- 
ance. 

‘The Douglas then caused a herald to 
make proclamation in a stentorian voice ; 
first stating the cause why he had _ put off 
the execution of Sir Richard Musgrave 
until that day, namely, his anxious desire 
to save the life of the noble youth, on the 
ground that the purposed holding out of 
the garrison till the twenty-fourth was a 
chimera; and, secondly, declaring that, 
unless the keys of the castle were previ- 
ously delivered up to him, precisely at the 
hour of noon, the noble and gallant Sir 
Richard, the flower of English chivalry, 
should be put down; and the beautiful 
and accomplished Lady Jane Howard, the 
betrothed bride and devoted lover of Lord 
Musgrave, subjected to a fate the most 
humiliating and the most deplorable, that 
ever noble maiden suffered, and that in 
fall view of both armies. Aloud murmur 
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of detestation sounded from the walls of 
the castle, but the columns of the Scottish 
army stood and leoked on in mute and 
tender sorrow. Lord Musgrave placed 
himself right opposite the prisoners, turn- 
ed his face straight toward them, and 
gazed with an unmoved and undaunted 
air. Sir Richard addressed him in the 
same sentiments he had formerly express- 
el, the purport of which was, it will be re- 
membered, the madness and folly of hold- 
ing out the castle, now when the bright and 
unequalled price for which he contended 
was lost. For his own life, he said, he ac- 
counted it as nothing in the scale; but the 
fate that awaited the lady of his love, who 
had shewn such devotion to his. person 
and interests, was not to be endured or per- 
mitted by any knight of honour. Lady 
Jane cried out to him to save her from a 
doom before which her whole soul shrunk ; 
adding, that she had done much and suf- 
fered much for him, and would he not 
make one effort, one sacrifice, to save her? 

‘Lord Douglas,” cried Musgrave, 
«Will not a formal consignment of all my 
lands, titles, and privileges in the domi- 
nions of England, ransom the lives of these 
two?” 

««« Not if they were ten times doubled, 
returned the Douglas: ‘* Nor shall any 
earthly thing ransom them, save the full 
and free possession of the castle of Rox- 
burgh. IL have myself suffered a loss at 
your hands, of which you are not aware ; 
and [ long and thirst to revenge it on you 
and your house.” 

«« Then my resolution is fixed! cried 
Musgrave: ‘ Though all England should 
deprecate the deed, and though | know 
my brethren in arms disapprove of it, I 
must and will redeem the lives of these 
two. Yes, I will save them, and that 
without abating one iota from the honour 
of the house of Musgrave. Not make one 
effort, Lady Jane? Not one sacrifice to 
save your honour or life? Effort, indeed, 
I will make none. But, wzthout an effort, 
I will make a sacrifice of as high estima- 
tion for you as ever knight offered up for 
the lady of his love. Perhaps it may not 
be in my power to save you ; but in the 
sight of these rival armies,—in your’s my 
only brother and betrothed bride,—and in 
the sight of heaven,—I offer the last ransom 
that can be offered by man.”’ As he said 
these words, he flung himself headlong 
from the battlements of the western tower, 
struck on the mural parapet around the 
lower platform, then on the rampart, from 
which he flew with a rolling bound, and 
flashed with prodigious force into the 
ample moat. ‘There, by the weight of his 
armour, he sunk forthwith to rise no more. 
The troops of the rival nations stood 
aghast, with uplifted hands, gazing on the 
scene ; but no more was to be seen of the 
gallant Musgrave! A gurgling boil of 
bloody water rose above him as he sank to 
the bottoin,—and that was the last move- 
ment caused in this world’by one whose 
life had been spent in deeds of high chi- 
valry arid restless commotion. 
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‘ Excepting one shriek uttered by Eady 
Jane, the Douglas was the first to ie 
the awful silence, which he did by these 
words: “ There fell a hero indeed ! 
Noble and resolute Musgrave ! I cannot 
but envy yor such a chivalrous fate as 
this!” Many such expressions of en- 
thusiastic admiration burst from both ar- 
mies, not in shouts of applause, for these 
were suppressed by sorrow, but in a low 
und melting pathos, that bespoke the soul’s 
regret as well as approval.’ 


As Douglas now had no power overthe 
English garrison by his threats, he or- 
dered Lady Jane and Sir Richard back 
into custody, and began to concert 
other means of taking the castle, since 
to have executed his threats on those 
two persons would have only been an 
act of despicable revenge. In the 
mean time the garrison had got a sup- 
ply, and the English had assembled a 
considerable force on the border. Dou- 
glas, hard put to it, sent for the aid of 
Sir Ringan Redhough, whose assist. 
ance was become necessary. Douglas 
proceeds to Redhough’s hovel in the 
night, and is admitted to the warden, 
who offers to take the castle of Rox- 
burgh, and transfer it to him, on con- 
dition of having the choice of seven ba- 
ronies on the west border, Douglas 
agrees to this. ‘I'wo days’ skirmishing 
ensued between Douglas and the Eng- 
lish, under Sir Thomas Musgrave, 
when they at last came toan engagement, 
in which Douglas was at first discom- 
fitted, but some new forces coming to 
his aid, he recalled his routed squad- 
rons, defeated the English, and took 
Sir Thomas prisoner. In the mean 
time, the garrison, reduced by famine, 
discovered some thirty head of cattle at 
a distance, which it was determined 
they should attempt to gain possession 
of. But though without provision, 
they were not in quite so bad a situa- 
tion as the following dialogue between 
two of the Scotch sentinels represents 
them :— 

¢«¢ Od, Sandie Scott, think ye it can be 
true that the English are eating ane ano- 
ther ?”’ 

«© There’s nae doubt o’t. I hear that 
they’re snapping up five o’ the fattest 0” 
their number every day. They will eat 
themsels out bit by bit that gate.” 

«« Ajih wow, man! I wad rather die o 
hunger than pick the banes of ane ac- 
quaintance. Bursten devils, that they 
are !”’ 

«« Aha, Sandie, billie, ve dinna ken 
till ye be tried. Aman will do ought of 
he die o’ hunger. Ando you ken, 5an- 
die Scott, 1 think our captain has done 
wrang in bringing sae many fot bullocks 
a’ sae near the castle at ae time. Thae 
hungered louns will hae a huud-o’ some © 
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them, and may be cut a wheen o’ our | 
throats into the bargain, some o’ their dark 
’) 

Now, ye see, neighbour, I ken sae 
weel that our master never does the 
sma’est thing without some design, that I 
think he wants to wile out the English, 
and then kill them; and that he has 
brought a’ thir braw stots o’er the border, 
‘ust on the same principle that a fisher 
‘throws a bait into the water.” 

««* Na, na, Sandie, that canna be the 
case, for he has gi’en strict orders that no 
ane of them be suffered to come within 
sight o’ the castle. He just thinks the 
heasts canna be sae safe ony where else as 
beside himsel’ and his lads. But hunger 
has sharp een, and I wadna wonder if this 
drove should lead to some hard tulzie.’’ 

«« Whisht! Godsake, haud your 
tongue! What's that [ hear?” 

«« The English, VIl warrant you. If 
hunger hae clear een, fear has unco lang 
lugs. What was it that Sandie heard?” 

«« T heard a kind o’ rubbing and thrist- 
ing, as a fox or a foumart had been draw- 
ing himsel through a hole aneath the 
ground, Hilloa! what guard?” 

‘«* Tlowpasley and Gemelscleugh.”’ 

‘« Watch weel. ‘There’s something 
stirring.” ‘ 

««* Not a mouse,”’ 

‘<< So say the sleeping foresters; but I 
cin tell you, men o’ Gemelscleuch and 
Howpasley, an there be waught stirring 
aboon the ground, the mounies are very 
busy aneath it the night. Clap close, and 
keep an ee on the withergloom. I hada 
heavy dream at nightfa’, and I’m resolved 
no to close an ee. Come, neighbour, tell 
o tale, or say a rhame to keep us wauk- 
ing. 

‘* Tlave ye heard the new ballant made 
by the rhiming dominie o’ Selchrit, the 
queerest thing ever was heard? It begins 
this gate:— 

*“ The Devil he sat in Dornock tower, 

And out ata slip-hole keekit he, 

And he saw three craws come yont the lift, 

And they winged their flight to the Eildon 

tree. 
0 whow, O whow, quo the muckle deil, 
But yon’s a sight that glads my ee, 
For Pll Jay the steel-brander o” hell 


There’s a storm a-brewing in the west coun- 
trye.””” 
° * * . * . * 
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*** Whisht, for heaven’s sake! I heard 


glaive! Have lug and hawk e’e, or 
there'll be news afore the morn that’s un- 
heard tell o’ yet.” 

“ “ And that there will | Saint David be 
with us! and the blessed Saint Mary, the 
nother of God, be with us ! hist havering 
Say Benedicite.”? " 

Che Eoglish seize the cattle without 
cee the Scots merely driving 

i Suglish and the cattle all towards 
the bridgeof Roxburgh. Once admit- 
ted into the farrison, the Enylsih gavea 
loud shout, which was responded by the 


1 





>cots, who kept fighting up to the very 


gates; and now, gentler eader, thou who 
hast read of the siege of Troy and all 
other sieges, prepare thyself for a new 
surprise, in the capture of Roxburgh 
Castle, as detailed by James Hogy. 
The cattle are all within the walls :— 

‘There was not a man left in the gate- 
way, save two at each of the iron portcul- 
lises, and these stood in deep niches of the 
wall, out of all danger. Each of these 
men held the end of a chain that was twist- 
ed round an immense bolt in the wall,— 
and these bolts, Isaac says, are to be seen 
sticking to this day. On untwisting this 
chain the portcullises fell down, and when 
they were to raise up it was done with le- 
vers. Well, as the two outermost men 
stood in their niches, holding by the ends 
of their chains, they observed, that two of 
the oxen that first came in, nay the very 
first two that came in, turned round their 
ugly heads, leaned their sides tothe wall, 
and kept in their places, the one on the 
one side and the other on the other, till 
the whole drove passed them. The men 
could not move from their posts to drive 
them on with the rest, but they wondered 
at the beasts; and the one cried to the 
other, ‘¢ What can ail them two chaps?” 
‘©O them are two tired ones,” said the 
other: ‘* Dom them for two ugly mon- 
sters! they look as them hod been dead 
and roosen again.” 

Atlength, by dint of sore driving and 
beating, the last hoof of the Warden’s 
choice drove passed inward and through 
the castle gate of Roxburgh, for the main- 
tenance of his irascible enemies. Could 
any thing be so unfortunate, or how was 
he to set up his face, and answer to the 
Douglas now? But the Redhough was de- 
termined that he would set up his face and 
answer to the Douglas and his country 
too, as well as to his kinsmen and follow- 
ers, Whomhe valued highest of all. Just as 
the last lazy cow crossed the gate, and 
when the triumphant shouts of the English 
were at the loudest, the two great lub- 
berly oxen that stood shaking their ugly 
heads, and leaning against the wall, ripped 
up their own bellies ; and out of two stuff- 
ed hides, two most ingenious Cases, started 
up two no less men than Sir Ringan Red- 
hough and his doughty friend Charlie 
Scott, of Yardbire. Otf went the heads 
of the two porters in one moment, and 


the tod again, hilloa! Gemelscleuch to the | down came the portcullis with a thunder- 


| ing rattle, and a clank that made the foun- 


dations of the gate shake. ‘‘ Now, south- 
ron lads, haud yethere!”’ cried the Red- 
hough: ‘* Time about is fair play. Keep 
ye the outside o’ the door threshold, as 
lang as ye hae gart us keep it.” 

‘They next went up and seized the 
other two porters, whom they saved alive 
to teach them how to bolt, bar, open, and 
shut the gates; but the men had taken 
the oaths with the rest, and remained ob- 
stinate. No threatening could make them 
move either finger or tongue except in 
mockery, which provoked the Redhough 
0 that he despatched them likewise. On 





reaching the great square, the warden 
found his men in peaceable possession. 
Six score brave chosen men had entered 
among the cattle, each in a stuffed ox or 
cow hide, and had now, like their captain, 
cast their sloughs, and stood armed at all 
points to execute his commands. They 
found nothing to do, save a prodigious 
difficulty in working their way from the 
western to the eastern gate. There were 
so many turnings and windings; so many 
doors and wickets; so many ascents and 
descents,—that an army might have gain- 
ed possession of the one end and yet have 
been kept out of the other for years. But 
the surprise here wasso complete, that the 
Borderers had, in fact, nothing to do but 
to keep the possession, thus obtained in so 
easy and, at the same time, so gallant a 
style. The shouts that arose from the 
western battle had so much encouraged 
those at the eastern gate, that they had sal- 
lied out, and, attacking the besiegers sword 
in hand, had driventhem back within their 
strong line of defence. ‘This retreat was 
a part of the plan of the Scots, to draw off 
the remaining force from the gate, and 
while they were in the hottest of the skir- 
mish, down came Redhough and his lads 
from the interior of the castle behind 
them, cut down the few guards about the 
entrance and the draw-bridge with ease, 
and having raised that, and shut the deu- 
ble gate on that quarter likewise, he placed 
the Armstrongs there as a gaard, and re- 
turned into the interior, still uncertain 
what enemies he had to combat within.’ 


The battle is admirably described. 
Sir James Douglas had arrived with 
great force, called a party, and offered 
the expelled garrison quarter, which 
they refused :— 

‘ The battle was then renewed by the 
light of the moon with greater fury than 
ever; they fought like baited bears, with 
recklessness of life and the silence of death. 
Deadly hate was in every thrust, and the 
last words of every falling warrior were, 
‘* Have at them yet.” 

‘ When the day-light arose, the English 
fought within a semicircular wall of mangled 
carcasses ; for, grievous to relate, they were 
not corpses; yet were they piled in a 
heap higher than a man’s height, which 
was moving with agonized life from top 
to bottom, and from the one end to the 
other; for the men having all fallen by 
sword wounds, few of them were quite 
dead. The English were now reduced to 
a small number, yet, in the strife, their 
ardour seemed to prevail over that of their 
opponents. The border chiefs, mured as 
they were to war, stood amazed, and even 
shocked, at the scene presented to their 
view. Yardbire was the first te deprecate 
it in these words: ‘* Gude faith, Sirs, it 
strikes me that this is rather carrying war 
to an extremity.” 

««* Rescue! rescue !’’ shouted the war- 
den: ‘* give quarter to these men for my 
sake. I will pay their ranson: myself.” 

‘ When the Douglas’ vassals lreard this, 
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they lowered the points of their swords, 
and drew back from the slaughter, com- 
manding the Enalish to ground their wea- 
pons. The latter consulted together for a 
few minutes, and, veid of all dread, save 
that of being obliged to submit to the 
Scots, they broke with one consent over 
the pile of human bodies, and, carrying 
destruction before them, opened a way 
into-the middle of the Scottish columns ; 
nor ceased they fighting antil every man 
of them was cut down. The rest of the 
English army were in a fold. Escape was 
impossible. Ten” men could have pre- 
vented it on all sides, yet, for a whole day 
and night did they hold their tenure of 
that perpendicular bank, although, be- 
fore the evening, many were loosing 
their holds, and rolling into the river from 
exhaustion. Then the sudden immersion 
arousing them somewhat from their torpor, 
scores of them might be seen at a time 
crawling to the side of the water, and en- 
deavouring to clamber once more up the 
bank ; but, at last, they sunk back into the 
deep, and their last breath arose to the 
surface in small chains of fetid air bubbles. 
No one knew what became of the young 
and intrepid Clavering,—at what time, or 
in what place he fell; and without a head 
us these men were, it was not till the se- 
cond morning, when the breath of revenge 
had cooled, and after much expostulation 
on the part of the conquerors, that the 
wretched remnant yielded themselves pri- 
soners of war, and were all suffered to de- 
part on their parole, with high encomiums 
on their valour. But these commenda- 
tions were received with the gall of bitter- 
ness; and none of them could tell, when 
they went home, how or by what means 
they were expelled. 

‘The warden and his men now set them- 
selves with all their endeavour to take the 
citadel; and, feebly as it was defended, it 
cost them nolittle trouble. It is probable 
that it might have held out a few days 
longer, but when Douglas and his army 
were seen approaching ontheir return from 
the battle, the impatience of the Borders 
could be no longer restrained; and Yard- 
bire, with a remnant of his Olivers, Potts, 
and Laidlaws, scaled the wall in the faces 
of the enemy, who had scarcely power 
left to cleave a head without a helmet, and 
throwing themselves into the square, be- 
came masters ofthe gate ina few minutes ; 
so that, before Douglas reached the top of 
the hill of Barns, his colours were placed 
on the topmost tower of the citadel.’ 

Douglas arrived, to whom Sir Ringan, 
on receiving the regular deeds and in- 
struments of the seven burontes, deliver- 
ed the keysof the castle. King Robert 
and his queen sent word to Douglas 
that they would visit the castle speedily, 
to give him the hand of his daughter, 
who had been living for some time 
near Roxburgh, in disguise, watching 
the motions of her lover. Douglas, 


now residing in the castle, is apprised 
by movk Benjamin, that there is a 
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conspiracy among his people to rescue 
Lady Jane Howard. This conspiracy, 
in conjunction with an effort made by 
the Howards without, had nearly been 
successful, but, by the information of 
of the monk, was prevented. The king 
and his consort arrive at the castle, and 
inquire for their daughter Margaret, who 
is supposed to bedead. The monk ad- 
vises that Douglas should marry Lady 
Jane Howard, buthe refuses, when bro- 
ther Benjamin dofts his cowl, frock, and’ 
beard, and then stands forth as a royal 
bride, the Princess Margaret of Scot- 
land. The marriage of Douglas and 
the princess succeeds but she was 
uot a satisfied wife. She envied Lady 
Jane Howard, who had a lover that 
died for her, and declared, that she 
would prefer tifty dead husbands to one 
living one, The king ordered that the 
champions who had gained prizes in 
the Christmas games, should assemble 
and again contend before him, and that 
every successful candidate should have 
an opportunity of engaging his mistress’s 
hand in marriage, with rich dowries, 
houours, manors, and privileges. Charlie 
Hope, now Sir Charles, wins Lady 
Jane Howard, and they become a happy 
couple; this was the only marriage, 
for all the knights aspired to the same 
object. Aud now, having brought to a 
conclusion the history of the natural 
subjects of this border romance, which 
is sufficiently marvellous, we shall leave 
the supernatural to those who preler it, 
merely observing, that we think the 
story would have been as well without 
it. This, we are aware, will be to Mr. 
Hogg like playing the tragedy of Ham- 
let, the part of Hlamlet to be admitted ; 
but really, and we wish Mr. Elogy to 
believe it, he does possess sufficient ta- 
lents to write a romance without a war- 
lock in it, if he would only try. The 
chivalrous story he has selected for his 
present romance, is a very fine one, and 
he has shown considerable talents in 
conducting it to a conclusion; and, as 
for his wagical incantations and prophe- 
cies, he might have used them else- 
where; but Mr. Hogy’s new scheme 
of taking a castle by sending forty or 
fifty champions in cow hides, walking 
on all fours, is most ridiculous, and 
mars the story sadly. In conclusion, 
however, we must observe, that we con- 
sider the * Three Perils of Man’ to be 
a clever work of its kind not inferior to 
the * Brownie of Bodsbeck ;’ and, 
though less elegant and forcible in its 
stvle to some of the Waverley novels, 
yet itis move interesting i its narra- 
live. 
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Arthur Monteith: a Moral Tale, found- 
ed on an Historical Fact. By Mrs. 
Blackford, 12mo. pp. 1538. Londou, 
1822. 

THIs is a continuation of the * Scottish 

Orphans,’ by the same lady, of which 

we spoke favourably some months ago, 

Ittakes up the hero of the tale where 

the former left him, and coutinues his 

history with unabated interest, and 
with the same view,—that of improving 
the minds of young people, and unpress- 
ing on them a due regard to their moral 
and religious duties. 

———+ 


A Treatise on the Sabbath ; or, Illus- 
tration of the Origin, Obligation, 
Change, Proper Observance, and Spi- 
ritual Advantages of that Holy Day. 
By the Rev. John Glen, 12mo. pp. 
261. Edinburgh and London, 1822. 


IN an elegant and fervent strain of 
piety, Mr. Glen points out the orginal 
institution and moral obligation of the 
Sabbath, and the manner in which it 
ought to be observed by all those who 
profess themselves Christians. His little 
work we recommend to all classes, and, 
iw particular, to those families of high 
rank who give Sunday concerts, and 
entertainments on Sunday mornings, at 
the close of the opera. It 1s really dis- 
vraceful, that, while a barber for smooth- 
ing the face ofa customer on a Sunday 
morning, ora butcher for selling a joint 
of meat toa family who did not get the 
money on the Saturday night, are hand- 
to the police officers and fined, our 
nobility are coromitting the most gross 
and wanton violations of the sabbath 
with impunity. 





Original Comnuurications. 


SAP AL ELE 





ON UYPOCRISY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Mr. Eprror,—During iny passage 
through life, though my travels have 
not been very extensive bor the time of 
my journey vverlong, yet L have vc- 
casionally made observations on the 
wanners of men and the different 
modes of couducting themselves. The 
reflections arising from these observa- 
tions do not only recapitulate the past, 
butalso become monitors for the future. 
They give the judgment of a pilot who 
is capable of guiding the labouring 
vessel safe through the contending ele- 
nents, and act as a beacon whose «lis- 
tinguished light shines through the pe- 
rils of the storm and points to the ha- 
But the dangers that 
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to the winds and waves * those and Su 
¢housand other ills that flesh is heir to’ 
surround him every moment. They 
increase with his years and grow with 
his growth; they intermingle with his 
public enjoyment and his domestic 
privacy ; nor till age and experience 
have given him the pilot’s coolness and 
courage 18 he capable of encountering 
them. ‘The elements of life’—the 
passions, are the most imminent dan- 

ers in man’s passage through this 
troublesome and frequently turbu- 
lent voyage, because, though, indivi- 
dually, his own may be softened down 
with a chastentog hand, he cannot go- 
yern and gtide those with whom he 
may come in contact. 

When commencing this sketch I did 
not intend noticing any specific cha- 
cacter or passion, but to remark gene- 
rally on the progress of the mind when 
tacitly passing down the current of vice, 
or soaring independently through the 
pure atmosphere of virtue; but I can- 
not avoid deviating from my course 
aul mentioning a passion or character 
(if it deserve the name of either), which, 
by all moral men, must be despised as 
devoid of all honour and common ho- 
nesty—I mean hypocrisy. The mean- 
est aud vilest companion of the human 
heart is hypocrisy ; it is the Belial that 
sedulously winds itself through the éar 
to the breast, and, after being thus insi- 
nuated, not only poisons the peace of 
the credulous and unsuspecting, but 
even the noblest nature may become 
ufected by the diffusive power of its 
malevolence, How finely does Milton, 
in a few sentences, describe the hypo- 
erite i— 

* He seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit, 
But all was false and hollow,— 
For his thoughts were low, 
To vice industrious, but to nubler deeds 
Timeorous and slothful.’ 
In this humble attempt to character- 
ize hypocrisy and its effects, I shall not 
_ apply my remarks to the political or 
the canting, but to the domestic spe- 
cies; a reptile, the venom of whoe 
fing isso deadly, that not one person, 
but a family,—uay, a whole commu- 
hity, may be infected by its contagion, 
aud that with electrical velocity. 

[ desist from particulars, otherwise 
many a doleful tale might be related of 
the injaries suffered in private life 
through the baneful effects of hypo- 
crisy, Like Satan, Hypocrisy changes 
his shape and varies his conduct while 
pursuing his intended victim, because, 
thus disguised, he more easily deceives, 
and by deception obtains his purpose, 
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The young heart, expanded and gene- 
rous, is particularly exposed to this 
infectious plague, because,  unac- 
quainted with the trials and troubles of 
life, it has not engendered suspicion, 
Youth, therefore, like the target at 
which military men display their skill, 
becomes the mark for Hypocrisy, at 
which to shoot its venoin: for. wary and 
designing in itself, he well knows that 
the human heart, made callous by time 
and care, is lessopen to the dangerous 
effects of his malignancy. 

From the palace to the cottage all 
human kind are troubled with this rep- 
tile;—as a flutterer, he attends upon 
princes; as a lover, he beguiles the 
child of innocence ; and, as an adviser, 
abuses the reliance confided to him by 
his friend. 

In each and all of these characters 
he assumes the garb and manner ap- 
propriate to each, and thus pours co- 
prously, but soothingly and secretly, 
the poison which too frequently and too 
fatally becomes their destruction. Hy- 
pocrisy 1s a vampire that sees, pursues, 
and destroys! It has no tie of nature, 
no feeling for its victim; the end is 
obtained, and tt rejoices over the suf. 
ferer, exultingly proud of its: powers of 
seduction, It is an isolated passion, 
and, though mingled in society, from 
its selfish character, it is always alone ; 
because it has no enjoyment or any 
view beyond the gratification of its own 
depraved appetite. It can batteu alike 
on the grave or gay; the timid or bold 
are equally liable to be wou by its in- 
sinuations, because, as I before said, 
through the ear it gains the heart, and 
thus too fatally obtains possession of 
the faculties. 

May this paper, Mr. Editor, caution 
your youthful readers, and be a sti- 
mulus to some pen more capable of 
exposing the deceptions of those pas- 
sions that deform the appearance of 
human nature. I know you are ever 
ready ‘to hold, as ’twere, the mirror 
up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time, his forin 
and pressure.’ While commending 
this little exsay to your care, I beg to 
acknowledge myself, 

Your’s truly, 








Oth June, 1822. 0. F. 
Ortqinal Woetrp. 
SONG. 


Ox! could this tortur’d heart but speak 
The pangs with which ‘tis beating, 
Tears might roll o'er thy crimson cheek, 

Swift as our joys. are fleeting 


— 








Yet deign, sweet maid, to think on me, 
I'll change not, though we sever ; 
My love a fadeless flower shall be, 
The rose that blooms for ever! 


Though oceans for a while divide, 
Though surges high be foaming ; 

Soine glittering star to thee shall guide, 
Where'er my steps be roaming : ' 

Then deign, sweet maid, to think on me, 





I'll change not, we sever ; 
My love a fadeless flower shall be, 
The rose that blooins for ever! L. 
TO MARY. 


The rose and the lily together may twine. 


THE rose and the lily together may twine, 

But in vain would they rival such beaaty as 
thine ; 

For thy bright-blushing cheek is illum’d from 
above, 

With the glory of heaven and soft glow of love. 


How oft, when I’ve roam'd "mong the myrtle- 
wreath’d bowers, . . 

I’ve cull’d thee a posy of many-hued flowers ; 

And whene’er thy beauty reflected on them, 

’Twould light up each flower to an exquisite 
gem. 


But lovelier charms grace thy bosom, my fair, 

For th’ flowers of truth and affection bloom 
there, 

From heaven transplanted, so sweet and re- 
fined, 

To embellish and render delightful the mind. 


Such virtues aud charms to dear woman are 
given, 

That her love may on earth give a foretaste of 
heaven; 

The charmer of life, dearest boon of the skies, 

Which man’s bound with devotion to cherish 
and prize. 


And so will I thee; for thy fond-beaming eye, 
Thy artless caresses, and tender-breath'd sigh, 
Ardent tell that thy heart beats responsive to 
mine, 
And that it will ever, while life shall be thine. 
S. T. H. 
SONG. 
Air—‘ The rose that hails the morning.’ 


‘KNow’'st thou, sweet flow’r, adorning 
My path-way,” Zephyr said, 
‘ Why thus the tears of Morniog 
Were on thy leaflets shed ?*— 
Then hear, bland child, the story 
The wand’nng Zephyrs tell : 
‘Thou’rt now an infant dweller 
In Flora’s balmy dell; 


‘ But soon will come the hour, 
Alas! of pale decliue, 
‘hen thou, delightful flower, 
Must all thy sweets resign. 

For this does blue-eyed Morning 
Bend from her dewy sky, 

And wéep those teais of bustre 
That on thy leaflets lie! 

2lst March, 1822. Trro. 


SECA FPP LEPBOEL ELEC EFEP TLE LPE LALO BPLELAELCLALT? 


A SULKY WIFE AND A CLOUDY 
MORNING. 
Ir in the morn the sky appears 
Condens’d with clouds and mist, 
I doubt the sun shine, and my fears 
All day are in the west *. 


* A very wet quarter, I believe. 
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"Tis true, sometimes my thoughts deceive,— 
At noon the sky is clear ; 

The sun peeps out anew, it lives 
And joys the atmosphere. 

But then ‘tis rarely I am pleas’d, 
The morn I can't forget ; 

There’s something in the day diseas’d, 
it may yet, perhaps, be wet. 

Just so, my dear, it is with you, 
When kindness takes its leave ; 

A sunless face at morn I rue, 
Because ‘tis so at eve. 

But since life’s short, and you and I 
Are bound to keep together ; 

Accept this hint, that hence we may 
Be comfort to each other. 

‘If ‘tis thy pleasure not to reprove 
Thy temper (by your leave), 

Let not the morning dullness give, 
Postpone it till the eve. S.K. 

Westmoreland Place. 


Sine Arts. 


COPA LL ET 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 
No.3. 
* Chaii.ed to the chariot of triumphal art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away !—there need no words nor terms pre- 
CISC, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where pedantry gulls folly : we have eyes — 
Byron .—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
canto 4, st. 50. 


T resume the subject of the academy’s 
exhibition by a cursory review of some 
of the principal works in the depart- 
ment of humourous narrative in paint- 
ing, as well as in that of sculpture.— 
In the former of these two classes, it 
‘annot but be matter of regret, that we 
have so few performances of excellence 
this year; while in the latter, though 
the present display is not possessed of 
so much variety, a progressive system 
of improvement js evidently on foot ;— 
and an originality of genius, with a 
yreater degree of taste and chasteness 
in the execution, are indubitably to be 
traced throughout the present combi- 
nation of art, and this, perhaps, in a 
much more satisfactory manner than in 
any previous year. 
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| great names of this age, although, per- 
haps, all the efforts of his individual 
pencil, masterly as they are, may scarce- 
ly viein point of the benefit done to his 
country, with the less perfect composi- 
tions of his earlier genius, attended, as 
they have been, by the cousequent di- 
rection of talent into this channel, and 


| the leading back of public taste to na- 


ture—simple and unadorned nature, 
[t is true the art of humourous painting 
had long been cultivated in this coun- 
try, and is, perhaps, more than any 
other, indigenous to the soil; yet the 
kind-heartedness and light-heartedness 
of Wilkie’s pencil are as different from 
the several characters of his predeces- 
sors, as the easy vivacity of Ariosto; 
and his almost amalgamation of the se- 
rious and the comic, the feeling and 
the amusing, as his delicately imper- 
ceptible transitions from the simplicity 
of pathos to the simplicity of ludi- 
crousness, are to the coarser, and, 
though effective, ungainly burlesque 
of Forteguerri and Pulci. It is to 
Wilkie’s discovery as it were of a new 
world of wit, with all the richuess of its 
varied mines and inexhaustible trea- 
sures, that we must look for the pre- 
servation of his name among posterity, 
even more perhaps than to the fineness 
of character 10 his own individual per- 
formances. It is thus that the names 
of Mulready and Kidd will be read 
about and talked about by future ages, 
not without a tacit reference of the 
mind to him who unlocked to them the 
treasures which they have systemati- 
cally applied to the purposes of art :— 
as the wames of Pizarro and Cortez 
cannot be disjoin’d in our imagination, 
and scarcely in our judgment, from that 
of Columbus, the discoverer of the scene 
of their exploits.—But I really had 
not intended to have been so unreason- 
ably prolix on the Doricism of Mr. 
Wilkie ;—a truce, then, to digression ; 
itis, | fear, my besetting sin, and— 





First in priority of cataloguising, as 
first in the determination of excellence, 
comes the imitated, the to be imitated, 
and inimitable humourist—Wilkie.— | 
He who, to the tact, the discrimina- 
tion, and the observation of the Flemish 
school, adds the soul of the English as 
established and perfected in Hogarth. | 
He who enters the deepest recesses of | 
human phrenology ; who embodies the | 
short and simple annals of the poor, in | 
works which ao not bring them before 
our eyes like a Teniers to laugh at and 








Psha!—the reader is not yet acquaint- 
ed with the name of the picture which 
set me on this steeple-hunting quest 
for nature, simplicity, metaphysics, and 
so forth. Itis, then, * Chelsea Pen- 
sioners over the Gazette Extraordi- 
nary of the Battle of Waterloo, with 
portraits,’ No. 120, and is equal, if 
not superior, to any one of the artist’s 
former works ;—marked by varied cha- 
racter, distinguished by varied costume, 


|—those characters supported by the 


most appropriate expression, and that 


to laugh with,—but brings them within | costume delineated in the most pictu- 


our spirits to feel for and vo feel with 


them ;—Wilkie is indeed one of the. 


'resque and affective style ;—the several 


groups insulated by the most natural 
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attention to their several occupations, 
vet combined, without any appearance 
of pe antry, into the most strikiy. 
unity of com position,—each part care. 
fully studied, yet no member obtrusively 
executed, and the flaunting colouriys 
of nature, and the minute detail of Na- 
ture, harmonized into the most charmine 
keeping, by the happiest judgment jn 
contrast and chiaroscuro, This picture 
is, with all these qualifications, as con; 
plete a mastery of a most difficult sub. 
ject as was ever achieved by the energy 
of art. Theanachronism of a barrel of 
fine oysters in the middle of June, has 
been passed over by many, has heen 
observed by few, has been smiled at 
by critics, and insisted on as a radical 
outrage by fools, ¢ Tis true, ’tis pity ; 
—pity tis, tistrue:” but to heara fine 
picture abused for such a thing as this, 
is enough almost to make one vindi-« 
cate the fault ; and this truly has been 
as much abused on this account, aga 
beautiful woman, by Lawrence, for hay- 
ing five fingers, or a Venus of Apelles, 
for having her sandal tied awry, 

‘The Convalescent,’ by Mulready, 
135, is simple, pathetic, and marked by 
the most beautiful intenseness of feel- 
ing, sweetly and touchingly, and no less 
elegantly, conceived. It makes one 
glad to see that Mr. Mulready is him- 
self again convalescent. § The Rivals,’ 
by Leslie, 141, is worthy -of the illus- 
trator of that glory of the land of its 
birth, Kenilworth. The scene from 
‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ 162, ts in 
Chalon’s very best style: it tells its 
story even to one unacquainted with the 
play. Sharp’s ‘ Party of Pleasure,’ 
220, is replete with fun, bustle, and 
character : it is, if possible, superior to 
his * Author in the Green Room.’ 
It is impossible to pass by * The Broken 
Fiddle,’ by Allan,—and, transcendent 
as his talents are in the sublimity of 
common life, they are equally so in the 
richness and variety of humorous deli- 
neation, 

Flaxman’s ‘ Satan and St. Michael,’ 
985, issuperb,—classically superb, aud 
supereminent in the tremendous sub- 
limity of conception: with the excep- 
tion of his § Resignation,’ it Is, perhaps, 
unsurpassed by any of his former. 
But while looking at it, one cannot but 
recollect that our ceuntry has no na- 
tional museums, no national academies, 
built and adapted for the purposes to 
whch they are applied. We must 
cower beneath colossal sculpture, 10— 
a closet. It is no little praise to E. 
H. Bailey, that a work of his—* Eve 
at the Fountain,’ 986, may stand in the 
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came room with the same subject, 990, 
by the sculptor of * Celedon and Ame- 
lia,’ and, so far from proving a foil to 
it, admitofadoubt whether Rossi must 
not yield the palm. 987, * Psyche,’ 
by Westmacott, js not below the opinion 
which, from the subject and the artist, 
the reader has already prepossessed him- 
self with. Chantrey’s bust of * The 
King,’ 988, may well excuse its being 
his only work this year presented to the 
public. Westmacott’s *‘ Houseless Tra- 
veller,” 989, is admirable. Thank hea- 
yen { taste is, at length, triumphing over 
abstract allegory. Bacon’s ¢ Devotion,’ 
1006, if possible, must add to his 
glory. Simith’s * Bust of Keats,’ 1023, 
is beautiful: we forget the sculpture in 
the recollections its excellence awakens, 
1040, * Resignation,’ by Hinchcliffe, 
is very fine. It is honourable to the 
artist, that any one who has seen Flax- 
man’s can say so. He has been bold 
in the attempt upon the subject again ; 
some time ago, one would have thought 
it traitorous, but, like other traitors, his 
boldness is fully justified by his success, 


C. A. MOoNCK. 
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The Mrama, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Covent Garpen THEeATRE.—Be- 
fore this day’s Literary Chronicle 
reaches our distant readers, this thea- 
tre will have closed a very active, and, 
we helieve, a successful season. The 
change which took place in the ma- 
nagement was highly favourable to its 
interests; inasmuch as a nearer approach 
was made to somewhat of the legiti- 
mate drama, and although the appe- 
tite, which has been long pampered 
with high seasoned and irritating food, 
cannot be expected to return at once 
eutively to the plain but wholesome 
Dutriment of tragedy, comedy, or farce, 
yet we trust the time is not very dis- 
fant when they will reign exciusively 
i) our winter theatres, 

The benefits of this theatre have 
been well attended. On Wednesday 
night Mr. Brandon had a bumper, 
when two of his daughters appeared as 
vocalists, and gave evidence of talents 
which may locate them at this theatre. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—While the 
manager of this theatre is nightly giv- 
gus some sterling play of merit, he 
's equally active in the production of 
bovelty. Scarcely had the Bill of Fare 
been fixed for every day in the week, 
when there was, on Monday last, added 
to ita new farce, under the attractive 
utle of Love Letters. It is a very 











amusing production, bears marks of 
French origin, aud the scene is laid 
in Paris. <A military officer, Captain 
Valcour, setting out to join his regi- 
ment, arranges with his bride, whom 
he married against her father’s consent, 
to have his letters for her addressed to 
Lisette, her attendant. Lisette is court- 
ed by Lafleur and by Friponey. The 
former, though poor, is preferred to the 
latter, who isa knavish, intriguing, and 
mercenary lover. Friponey endeavours 
by every means to raise suspicions in 
Lisette’s mind as to the fidelity of La- 
fleur, and the same course he takes to 
induce Lafleur to give up Lisette. 
When Captain Valcour’s first letter ar- 
rives, it accordingly has the effect of 
suspending the happiness of the young 
lovers fora while, Explanations, how- 
ever, follow ; the knavery of Friponey 
is discovered 3 and, as usual, the scene 
concludes amid general smiles. 

The merit of this farce is in the sim- 
plicity of the plot, the natural turn of 
the incidents, and the smartness of thie 
dialogue. Madame Vestris, who play- 
ed Lisette, was, perhaps, never more 
at home; and we suspect that the au- 
thor must have had this lady in his eye 
when he sketched the character. She 
executed some songs with charming 
effect, and in her acting was all life 
and vivacity. Oxberry, Johnson, and 
Mr. Leoni Lee, Tayleure, and Mrs. 
Garrick, gave considerable support to 
the piece, which was completely suc- 
cessful. 

EnGutso Opera House.—Mr. Ma- 
thews, whose Youthful Days bave, for 
forty nights, been the source of infinite 
amusement,—whose laughs and jokes 
and ‘all that sort of thing’ have be- 
guiled thousands of a few dull hours, 
and whose talents and humour were 
‘every thing in the world’ that could 
be wished, terminated his labours on 
Saturday evening with the following ad- 
divess:— 

‘Lapies aND GENTLEMEN.—My task of 
the evening being finished, it now only re- 
mains for me to bid you farewell. ‘This is 
the last time, for many months to comme, 
that I shall have the honour and pleasure 
of appearing before you; I would fain 
make you merry at parting, but I feel it 
impossible to leave such kind friends, even 
for a time, without a sensation here that 
prohibits an attempt at a mirthful leave- 
taking. ‘That I may not, therefore, throw 
the same cloud over you, which at this 
moment overshadows me, I will merely in- 
treat that you will not forget me in my ab- 
sence, and believe that, though the Atlan- 
tic must part ws, it is utterly impossible 
that I can evel: forget how deeply [ am 
indebted to your flattering and unwearied 
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atronage. I trust to be enabled to bring 

ack a new budget for your amusement, 
and all my powers of observation shall be 
roused to their utmost to collect such ma- 
terials in my travels as shall prove that I 
have not absented myself from. your 
smiles in vain.’ , 

The summer season at this theatee 
opens on Manday, with a host of ta- 
lent. 

Surrey Tneatre.—The Fortunes 
of Nigel, though almost as undrama- 
tic a story as ever mortal penned, has 
been converted into a melo-drama at 
this theatre, with considerable skill. 
All the most striking incidents of the 
story have been preserved with in- 
creased effect, and the language is ge- 
nerally adhered to, The piece is ex- 
tremely well got up; the scenery is 
good, and, the dresses appropriate. 
Nigel was well sustained by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and King James had an excel- 
lent representative in Bengough. And 
here we must observe, that the drama- 
tist has ayoided one of the sins of the 
uuthor, and not made the king swear- 
ing by his ¢ royal saul,’ or using that 
unseemly language which forms a pro- 
minent objection to the ronvince. 
Richie Moniplies was very well acted 
by Weston; but the best character of 
all was that of the Miser Trapbois, 
played by a person of the name of 
Buckingham, It was a master-piece 
of acting, which raised a second-rate 
character to be the most prominent in 
thedrama. Margaret Ramsay and Mrs, 
Christie were well played by Miss P. 
Glover and Miss Glover, both of whom 
sung and acted prettily. Miss Bence, 
as Martha Trapbois, was very effec- 
tive, and the other characters were to- 
lerably sustained, with the exception 
of that of Lord Dalgarno, by a gentle- 
man, whose name we luckily do not re- 
collect, but who mistook the part en- 
tirely, and, instead of a gay, dissipated, 
and unprincipled young noble, made 
hina vulgar brave. The piece was re- 
ceived with great applause throughout, 
and promises to be a favourite, 

M. ALexANpDRE.—Amid the nu- 
merous attractions of the metropolis, 
this gentleman still preserves his rank ; 
and, indeed, he improves so much in 
his knowledge of the English language, 
that his performance becomes every 
night more perfect, while his flexibility 
of voice, face, and whole person, give 
to the various characters he assumes 
every thing but reality. 

VauxHaLL Garpens.—Thespirited 
proprietors of these gardens spare no 
expense to render them worthy of pub- 
lic patronage. ‘The entertainments 
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are frequently varied, and pew attrac- 
tions sought after, On Wednesday 
evening we were much pleased with 
the performance of u Madame Geor- 
gina, an Enst Indian lady, who sung 
very charmingly in the rotunda, ac- 
companying herself on the Piano Forte, 
on which she uppears to be a most skil- 


ful performer, 
LL _— —_——— 


Literature and Science. 


F dA 


Mr. J. G. Walker, of Twickenhain, 
will. publish, in. about a month, 
wint im the line manuer, of Mr. Stot- 
mard's celebrated picture of the senior 
scholars of Christ's Hospital delivering 
their orations on St, Matthew's Day. 

A foreign journal states, that Count 
Las Casas is going to publish the MS. 
which was taken from him at St. He- 
lena, and which the Euglish ministry 
has restored tohim. Such a work will 
doubtless contain a multitude of new 
facts relative to the captivity of Napo- 
leon Buomparte. 
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10 READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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‘FAREWELL (to the Braes of Laggan’ in our 
noxt. 

The length to which otr reviews of four 
highly interesting works hae extended, compels 
us to defer the insertion of some articles to our 
next number. 

Our Islington friend has our best thanks for 
his unreamitting attention. 

**A Reflection’ requires some before we pro- 
mise it insertion. 

We do uot know how tv serve the Ac:demi- 


cal Society to which a correspondent alludes, | 


unless our information respecting it was mucii 
more explicit. 
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AYvertisements. 
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On the Ist of July will be published, price 6s. 
To be continued Quarterly, No. V. of 
THE NEW EDINBURGH RE- 
VilLW.—ConTents :—I1. Dibdin’s Bibliogra- 
phical Tour and Freach Publications relative 
to it—II. Grecian Antiquities: 1. Dodwell’s 
Classical and Topographical Tour; 2 Laurent’s 
Kecollections of a Classical Tour in Greece, &e. 
—Ill. Kirby and Spence’s Entomology—lV. 
Campbeli’s Travels in South Africa—V. Hare 
oa the Stomach, &c.—VI. Allan Cunninghain’s 
Poems—Vit Howison on Sentiments of: At- 
traction, &c—VIII. Dr. Hunter on the Latin 
Verb, and Carson on tue Relative—IX. Brace- 
bridge Hail—X. Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life—XI. Croly’s Cytiline—XI1. Ship- 
wreck of La Sophice—XIII. Chinese Novels— 
XIV. Carr's Introduction to Newton's Princi- 
pia—XV. Sir Walter Scott's Halidon Hill— 
XVI. List of New Publications—X VIII. Lite- 
valy and Scientific Information of Works in the 

Tress or preparing for Publication. 

Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh, 
and G.and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane, 
and sold by Hatchard and Son, W. Sams, and 
J. M. Richardson, London ; J. Parker, Oxtord ; 
Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; and J. Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 
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TIE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


ARCHDEACON NARE’s GLOS- 
SARY, one vol., 4to., 21. 15s. boards, or Col- 
lection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allu- 
sions to Customs, Proverbs, &c., which have 
been thought to require, Illustration, in the 
Works of English Authors, particularly Shake 
speare and his Contemporaries, and forining a 
Supplement to Tood’s edition of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. 
By ROBERT NARES, A.M., F.R.S., F.A.S., 
Archdeacon of Stafford. 

Printed for Ropert TarPeHook, 23, Old Bond 

Street.—Dealer in Old Books. 
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BELI’s LIFE IN LONDON and 
SPORTING CHRONICLE, price anly Seven- 
Pence.—In addition to its generally amusi 
features, on Sunday next will appear the con)- 
mencement of a Political Historie Sketehb, enti- 
tled * The Life and Opinions of that Strange 
and singular Character, j JHN BULL,’ Wri. 
ten by himself; also ‘Tne BEACON, or Anti. 
dote to the Court Upas;’ ‘SCENES in LON. 
DON, drawn from Real Life,’ &€. &c, BELL's 
LIFE IN LONDON is sent, postage free, to 
every part of the United Kingdom.—Ojfice, 
194, Strand. 





Lately published, ‘ 
RIVINGTON'’s ANNUAL RE- 
GISTER, for the Year 1820, in one large vo- 
lume 8vo., price 18s. in boards, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 

Pue Volume fur the Year 1821 will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present Year. 
St. Paul's Church-Yard, June, 1822. 





In a few days, in two thick volumes, octavo, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Holland, 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE, or a 
VOICE FROM St. HELENA. 

The Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon, 
on the most important events of his Life and 
Government, in his own words. 

By B. E. O'MEARA, Esq. his late Surgeon. 

‘Je prie mes parens et amis, de croire tout ce 
que le Doctéur O'Meara leur dira relativement 
a la position ot je me trouve, ct ax sentimens 
que je colserve.’ NAPOLEON. 

Le 25 Juillet, 1818. 

Printed for W.Stmpkin and R. MarsHaLL, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 

*,.* A translation of the work in French, 
made under the sanction of Mr. O’MEARA, is in 
a state of great forwardness: 








his day was published, In 2 vols, 2ino. priee 
14s. boards, 


THE LIFE of a BOY. By the Au- 
thor of * Panorama of Youth.’—* And he shall 
be like a tree planted by the water side, that 
shall bring forth its fruit in-dwe season.’ 

‘ The incidents of the story are simple, buy 
sufficiently varied to support the necessarf 
degree of interest; and the instructive portion 
of the work, which is by no means the least, 
is so mixed up with the lighter parts, as to give 
the whole a pleasing and entertaining character, 
It is written in a clear and casy styfe, and We 
can safely recommend it as atfording a very 
suitable and unexceptionable addition to the 
youthful library..—Monthly Mag. lebruary, 
1822. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WairTaKkeER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 


Tlis day is published, elegantly printed, in 
2 vols. post 8vo. priee 16s. boards, 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
SIR RICHARD MALTRAVERS, an English 

Gentleman of the Seventeenth Century. 

*Tuis is a philosophical remance, in which 
the author (Lorp Di.Lon) launches into spe- 
culations on all subjects, moral, political, civil, 
and religious. It is a compound of ancient 
prejudice and modern philosophy, combining a 
great veneration for the era of chivalry and tue 
domiaaton of the old feudal barons, with a 
qualified predilection for popular nights and 
public freedom.—The original tone of thinking 
of these volumes cannot but cause them to be 
much read.’.—Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for G. aud W. B. Wairraker, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 








Miniature Italian and Latin Classics, 
Embellished with Portraits, and dedicated with 
permission to Earl Speneer, 
PETRARCA, SONETTIE CAN. 

ZONI, 48mo. bas. 6s, 

TASSO, La GeRUSALEMME LisgraTa,?2 vols. 
45mo. 10s, 

CICERO de OFFICIIS, Cato Major et Lie. 
lius, 48mo. 5s 

VIRGILIT OPERA, 48mo. 8s. bds. 

HORATII OPERA, 48mo. 6s. bds. 

The above are beautifully printed by Corrall, 
with Diamond Type, anJ are the smallest ever 
published, being less than the Sedan, Elzevir, 
or Louvre Editions —The same may be had in 
Calf, Russia, or Morocco, also elegantly bound 
in Silver, of the Publisher, W. Pickertna, 3, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





Price 84. in London and its Environs, or free 
by Post, Is. 


THE MUSEUM, No, IX. publish- 


ed 22d June, and continued weekly, contains: 
. Letters from Pa.is, No. 4. 

. Anniversary of the Roxburghe Club. 

. First Shakspeare Reprint. 

. Notices of the less known Italian Writers. 
. Vulgarity of Slaug. 

. Original Poetry. 

. Fine Arts; Raimbach’s Engraving of Wil- 
kie’s Blind Man’s Buff; Exhibition of Drawings 
in Soho square. 

8. The Drama: Opening of the Haymarket 
Theat e; Miss Tree’s Imogen. 

6- Reveiws of Dibdin’s Aides Althorpiane ; 
Bowles’s Grave of the last Saxon ; Gwilt's On- 
gin of the Carvatides; Bracebridge Hall— 
With Varitics, Facetix, &c., in Prose and Verse. 

Published by J. Minier, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, every Saturday ; may also be had of 
all Booksellers, Newsmen, Postinasters, &c. 


VACCINE MATTER.—The MA- 
NAGERS of the ROYAL JENNERIAN 30- 
CiETY and the LONDON VACCINE INSTL 
TUTIEN respectfully give notice, that all Me- 
dical Practitioners, residing in the United King- 
dom, may be supplied daily with fresh active 
Vaccine Matter (free of expense),fby applying 
(postage paid) to Dr. Walker, Vaccine lustitu- 
tiou, London; but if wanted for the Shipping, 
the Colonies, or any other part of the World, to 
Andrew Johnstone, Esq. the Sub-Preasurer to 
these Institutions, Vaccine Office, 58, Butt 
Street. Joun Fox, Sec. _ 
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ndon :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Stran , 
nds clare East of Exeter Change; to chen ee 
tisements and communications * sor the Edite A (pe 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Ma ner 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Hl. and IV. Smith, 42. i 
Street, Groscenor Square. and 92, Strand ; » 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Ghapple, Pall ~~ 
by the Bovksellers at the Royal Exchange ; = te 
all other BookseHlers and Newsvende rs.— Pr Pube 
Davidsan, Qld Roswell Court, Carey Strcct.— 
lished in Mew York by Bir. Seaman. 
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